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Coming home after a typical October day. 
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HANKS to many books, and the 
facilities for acquiring a smattering 


of information on almost any sub- 
ject, there are so many experts in these 
days—experts on paper at least —that it is 
comparatiyely easy to write as one having 
knowledge. So I feel constrained to 
explain “right here,” as our cousins across 
the “herring pond” express it, that as 
far as deer-stalking goes, I am neither an 
expert posing as a duffer, nor a duffer 
posing as an expert ; and my hope is that 
the above title may warn off every old 
shikari while possibly claiming the indul- 
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DENHOLME ARMOUR. 


gence of the other duffers. Deer forests 
are characteristically the monopoly of the 
rich ; but, thanks to the kindness of a good 
sportsman, more favoured with this world’s 
goods, but possessed of a sympathy for 
the aspirations of his less-favoured 
brethren of the great fraternity, I had not 
long ago the opportunity of participating 
in the joys and sorrows of deer-stalking, 
and of living through some thrilling 
moments. 

Arrived at my destination, my stock-in- 
trade consisted of a borrowed mannlicher, 
fair eyesight and nerves, but enough 
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ignorance in the matter of rifle-shooting 
to absolutely shock Lord Roberts. My text 
was the advice obtained from the owner 
of the rifle, an old big game hunter, of 
wide experience, “ Don’t monkey about 
with the sights and distances ; if the range 
seems long, fire a little high.” 

At ten o’clock on a warm September 
morning, rain falling in a fine mjst, we 
found the stalker, gillie and pony waiting 
behind the house, and we started for 
the hill. Asked as to the prospects of 
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as something like sitting on a large-size 
drain-pipe, the angle of which is con- 
stantly changing from anything up to 
forty-five degrees. However, all’s well 
that ends well, and my ride ended, when 
we arrived at our first point for spying, 
by my not altogether gracefully slipping 
round my mount’s neck, and thence on 
to the ground on my back, my heel having 
caught on one of the buckles used for 
strapping the deer on. 

A wary ascent of the ridge, taking great 





Seen through the glass. 


weather, Peter, the stalker, said he 
“thought there would be some rain later 
on.” As, to our inexperience, it seemed 
to be coming down all the time, the 
remark seemed hardly to amount to 
prophecy, but we held our peace. 

As I was the favoured member of the 
party, who was to shoot, it was insisted 
that I should ride the pony, as being 
better for the nerves and steady shooting. 
I have sometimes rather fancied myself 
at other kinds of horsemanship, but this 
was quite a new variety of the art. 


Riding on a deer saddle may be described 


care not to show on the sky-line, was 
followed by a long survey through the 
glass of the great expanse of moor spread- 
ing below. We could make out deer about 
two miles off, feeding along the side of 
a pine wood, sometimes half hidden 
among the trees, and sometimes in the 
open. Was there a stag with them or 
not? ‘Yes! there he is! Just come 
out of the trees!” The verdict, how- 
ever, was “Too small, and still in the 
velvet,”—that is, he had not yet shed 
the plush-like skin that covers the horns 
during their growth. Another spy “ away 














A DUFFER’S 


wast,” as Peter called it (meaning to the 
left hand, regardless of points of the 
compass), over a waste of moorland broken 
by ridges of rock and sparse grass rising 
from the peat bogs and heather, revealed 
a stag, feeding by himself, not far below 
us ; but he also was proclaimed too small. 
The glass again ranged along the farther 
ridges, and just as we thought of giving 
up and moving farther on, Peter’s sharp 
eyes discovered two stags feeding along 
a ridge somewhat similar to the one we 
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beginner. Somehow I seemed to have to 
jump and scramble over the ground that 
the native hill-man takes in his stride. 
Added to my physical troubles, ever since 
that rifle was loaded I seemed to be 
aware of a curious mental one, very like 
funk. It is rather a difficult feeling to 
describe: I have heard it called ‘buck 
fever,” I think, but I should rather call it 
“ Riflitis ” or something of that kind. At 
any rate the complaint is accompanied 
by hallucination, in which one tastes all 
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were on, and about a mile and a half 
away. ‘*’They’ll do, sir, either of them,” 
from Peter, as he lay down again to 
examine the ground and map out his plan 
of attack. The wind blowing across 
between us and the deer would necessitate 
a long circuit in order to get to the lee 
side, so as to come on them up wind. 
After carefully inspecting the intervening 
country for any other deer that might 
disturb our stalk, and slipping some 
cartridges into the mannlicher, we started 
down wind, at a pace that soon began 
to tell on the wind and limbs of the 


the horrors of missing, and the ridicule 
of the onlookers, and feels that one 
would give a great deal to be quite 
alone, and far from the eye of the expert 
critic who is conducting operations. 
Fortunately, at this point a diversion 
occurred. When making our way up a 
valley, suddenly Peter fell to the ground, 
followed instinctively by myself. Straight 
in our way against the sky, were what 
looked for all the world like a lot of 
hock bottles with wings coming out from 
their necks, but which quickly revealed 
themselves as hinds: they had seen us, 
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The shot. 


and the question was, would they take 
the direction of our stags and alarm them, 
or go the other way? Something had to 
be done, so we started creeping uphill, 
with the idea of heading them off the line 
of our stalk. ‘The manceuvre succeeded, 
and once more we were advancing, when 
just as we cleared the head of the valley 
a sharp “hist!” from Peter again put us 
down. Crouching close to the ground, 
we could see the back of the ridge where 
the stags had last been seen; and ‘sure 
enough there, “hull down”—~as the sailors 
say —behind the hill was a stag, his head 
only showing, looking straight at us. He 
was not two hundred yards off, and all 
we could do was to lie like stones till 
he lowered his head again to feed ; and 
then back again on hands and knees 
into the cover of the hill, and make a long 
detour in order to come on him from 
better cover. 

Funk by this time had gone, and been 
followed by the cravings of the hunting 
instinct ingrained inall carnivorous animals, 
man included. At last we were nearing 
the goal, this time well covered by the 
turn of the hill as we worked cautiously 
along. ‘The burning question was, had 
they moved ? or were they still where we 








had seeh them 
last ? 

Creeping up to 
a little mound 
higher on the 
hillside, Peter 
slowly raised his 
head, then signed 
to me to come, 
here I must 
confess to a slight 
return of the old 
complaint—I 
could distinctly 
hear my own heart 
beating. A 
whispered, “ Noo, 
sir,” from Peter, 
and I found the 
rifle in my hand. 
A cautiols peep 
over the rocky 





Taking the waters. 
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ledge, and—good heavens! was I ex- 
pected to hit one of those little things, 
at that distance? I had heard only that 
day of a first stag shot by a friend at ten 
yards distance. And though I had not 
realised it, I believe I had harboured a 
sneaking hope of being able to commit 
something of the same kind of murder on 
my own account. How I wished I could 
have had a sighting shot : Well, here goes 
—‘high on the shoulder and pull off 
steady,” the refrain had been running 
in my head for the last hour. Whack! 
Missed, by Jove! But he must have felt 
the wind of it, or something, for, almost 
before the report, he swung right round, 
then topped the ridge, and vanished. 
“Ve’vye hit him rather low, sir. Come 
on!” from Peter, awakened my almost 
unbelieving ears to the fact that we 
must be up and doing; though, to tell 
the truth, I thought he was only breaking 
it gently to me that I had missed. How 
could any one tell at nearly a hundred 
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and fifty yards exactly where a deer 
had been hit? However, we ran on to 
where they had gone over, and there, 
about forty yards off, lay something 
brown among the heather. It was the 
“ Duffer’s ” first stag—-a very ordinary one, 
but of considerable importance in his 
estimation, at least. 

How he knew I cannot tell, but Peter 
was right ; he was hit rather low down, 

Henceforward, to me the word of an 
experienced stalker is gospel, especially 
as Peter's prophecy of the morning came 
true also, for while we awaited the arrival 
of the pony there came Rain—Rain 
with a capital letter, accompanied by 
wind that drove it right through one’s 
clothes. 

Anyhow, it gave a flavour to the wee 
dram of whisky in which we toasted the 
kill, and explained by demonstration why 
the Highlander drinks that much-discussed 
beverage neat. He takes the spirit inside 
and the water out, and a good judge too ! 


WEARY THE HEART O’ ME. 


BY MARY S. MACMULLAN. 


the red of the rowan berries 


QO! 


An’ the bloom o’ gold on the bracken, 


In the blue October mist! 


Flaming round us as we kissed ! 

It’s the scents and sounds of the heather 
Are in my mind this day ; 

But weary, weary the heart o’ me, 


Since my true love is away. 


White lone roads in the moonlight, 
Mountains awesome and drear, 

Dark of moorland, and heath, and bog, 
Ye are dear to me, so dear, 

Thro’ the dim purple shadows 
Shall I always watch in vain? 

Och, weary, weary the heart o’ me 


Until he come again, 


It’s the long white road in the morning 
An’ the long white road at night ; 
An’ I watch it the livelong day between 
Till my eyes ache with the sight. 
Tis bright with the glory of moonrise 

Or dim in the mist and rain; 
But weary, weary the heart o’ me 


Until he come again. 


I gather the sweet bog-myrtle ; 
He loved it when he was by: 

I press it close to my longing heart, 
But my eyes are tired and dry. 
Oh the stretches of purple heather, 
An’ the blue, blue hills so far: 

But weary, weary the heart o’ me 


From dawn till evening star, 
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HEN I tell a tale, ’tis a true one, 
\ you may be sure, for the fear 
of a lie was planted in me at 
a very tender age. “lis my own grand- 
father I be going to tell about, and not 
a bit over or short of solemn fact do I 
ever put in the story ; though few things 
be harder, if you’m a_ talkative man, 
than to tell the same tale many times 
with exactly the same meaning to it. 
Us have got to go back-along very near 
a hundred year, I must tell you, and 
Belstone weren’t then what it is now by 
any means. Now’tis a very pushing place, 
as you see, with fine houses round about 
and a power of visitors in summer; but 
when my grandfather lived, ’tweren’t half 
the size, and rather behind the times at 
that. However, the church was there, of 
course, and the parson and the clerk. 
And the parson was his reverence John 
Scobell, and the clerk was my grandfather. 
You'll find their headstones not twenty 
yards apart in the churchyard, and their 
little quarrel be sunk in the past deeper 
than they themselves be sunk in the pit. 
Andrew Heathman was my _ grand- 
father’s name, and he had a bit of a farm 
two mile out from Belstone. There he 
lived along with his wife and four chil- 
dren: three maidens and my father, who 
was the eldest of the family. A man very 
well thought upon was Andrew. He had 
a light and gladsome heart, and no revel 
or merrymaking was complete without 
him. Not a foe till he turned of forty- 
five, and then ’twas through no fault of 
his own that these things happened to him. 
William Butt—the only enemy as my 
grandfather ever had—might have been a 
thought younger than Andrew Heathman ; 
but the trouble comed from him and the 
facts are clear enough. Butt, to begin 
with, was a foreigner—an Exeter man. 
He settled in Belstone, however, and 
done very well for himself, being a cobbler 
and a God-fearing man to the eye. He 
married Farmer Bickford’s daughter, went 
to church regular, and gave no credit in 
his business, 
I can tell you what these two men 
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THE PARSON AND THE CLERK. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


looked like, for I’ve had it from father, 
who knowed ’em both well. Billy Butt 
was a black sort of chap, hairy as a 
spider, with a dark eye and a fighting 
nose. Justice was what he set afore 
everything ; and some said, seeing what a 
stickler he was for the last farthing, that 
there was Jew blood in his veins. A very 
fine, tall man, though round in_ the 
shoulders owing to his trade. He was 
a tower of strength to the vicar, owing to 
a way he had with the boys anda great 
gift of teaching in Sunday-school. When 
the young youths seed such a powerful 
chap as Butt along to church Sundays, 
and always prayerful and pious, even 
on Saturday night, they felt that there 
must be something in religion; and 
there’s no manner of doubt that the 
man did a deal of good in his stern way. 
But it shook a few when he had Widow 
Crocker up for five shillings—a debt her 
husband left behind when he was killed 
sudden at Sticklepath village in the saw- 
pit there. He died terrible behind in the 
matter of money, and Butt lost his five 
shillings ; and my grandfather said a sharp 
thing or two about it in company at the 
“ Hearty Welcome,” which Butt heard of 
and never forgave. The cobbler didn’t 
know he was such a mulligrubs himself, 
you see, and when afterwards my grand- 
father, in his breezy way, showed him up 
and told him to his face he was the sort 
of sharp-clawed chap as devoured widows’ 
houses, Billy didn't like it. ‘Then, to 
make matters worse, my old man kept 
the cobbler waiting for three months for 
the price of three pair of boots, and when 
Butt met him and told him short and 
sharp that he gave no credit, grandfather 
just said he knowed it, and that the 
cobbler must be larger-minded and do 
unto others as he would have them do 
unto him, With that Black Billy flared 
up and told Andrew Heathman that he 
didn’t want no lesson in his duty from 
him, and grandfather answered that, so 
far as he could see, Butt needed teaching 
as much as anybody. 

“But no doubt you’m so busy of a 
Sunday telling the childer their whole 
duty to God and man, that you haven't 
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got any time to see or larn where you _ religicus man, with a very rare and Christ- 
miss your own!” says grandfather in his like way of rejoicing in other people’s 




















fearless way. luck, 
a » 
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L 
\ ‘Billy Butt was a black sort of chap, hairy as a spider.” 
As to Andrew’s appearance, he was a After he had got talked to so straight, 


stuggy chap with a round barrel and a_ then ’twas war to the knife between 
big voice, and little bright eyes always grandfather and cobbler, as you may 
quick to get the fun out of life. But a suppose, for Butt was terrible proud ; 
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and to be told their duty is a thing very 
few men will stand from a fellow-man. 
"Tis just that we all think we know better 
than anybody can teach us; but to 
know it’s one thing, and to do it’s 
another. ‘They was both clever, both 
could read and write as well as I can, 
and both might be said to be prosperous 
men and public characters. Because my 
grandfather was parson’s clerk, and butt 
was a sidesman, and kept the church 
accounts in a very skilful manner, and 
Mr. Scobell thought the world of him. 
They both had plenty of friends, though 
father, as a native born and bred to 
Belstone, naturally numbered most. Be- 
sides, there was more human nature in 
him, if you understand me. He had a 
wink for the girls, and a penny for the 
childer, and a half-pint for a friend any 
day of the week. He liked his meat and 
drink, and didn’t carry Sunday ways into 
the weekday so conspicuous as_ what 
Butt did. A kinder heart never beat in 
a man’s bosom ; and him and old West- 
away, that went bankrupt after, and died 
next thing to a pauper, was as like as 
peas in a pod, Mrs. Heathman, my 
grandmother, was fortunately a careful 
sort, so grandfather got kept in bounds ; 
and indeed ’twas never said against him 
that he went long in debt, for when my 
father come of age he.soon put things 
right, and grandfather was very well con- 
tent to let him hold the reins of power. 
But ’twas in the part of parish clerk 
that Andrew Heathman might be said to 
shine brightest. For years and years he 
never missed a service; but now you 
can’t even see where he used to do his 
part so regular, for that old gallant pulpit 
be pulled down, though I mind it very 
well as a boy, and the players’ gallery too. 
Now there’s nought but a stone pulpit, 
scarce lifted a yard above our heads ; but 
long ago us had a grahd and lofty master- 
piece, so noble as a ship in full sail ; and 
parson’s place was in the middle of it, and 
grandfather’s place was down beneath him, 
while high above ’em both was the 
preaching pulpit, to which the clergyman 
used to climb when the time come for 
his discourse. And ’tis a much more 
solemn and proper thing for the minister 
to be lifted up, in my opinion. In these 
here stone pulpits, he’s scarce above us at 
all; but in they ‘‘three-deckers,” as they 
was called, he looked down upon the 
congregation, as he ought to do, and 
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made a much more striking appearance. 
There was once a chap preaching against 
us to Belstone, in the matter of laxness 
concerning tithes. And he got that 
fierce that he overset the Bible's self; 
and the holy book flew into the air and 
comed down as near as_ billy-ho on 
grandfather’s head; and the forrels was 
torn off it, and the Word took three-and- 
sixpence tomend at Okehampton. “I'was 
a heart-shaking sight, and well my father 
remembered it. 

Now the great trouble began thus: 
William Butt went one Saturday night 
into the “Hearty Welcome” to see a 
young man as he wanted to save from 
wasting his money on liquor, The young 
man wasn’t there, but my grandfather was, 
together with old Westaway, and Noah 
Pearn, and ‘Tom Cobley, and Alec 
Chastey, and a good few other neigh- 
bours. There was a rally of friends to 
welcome back Michael Ford, a sailor-man 
who had been away from his home for ten 
year and seen many of the wonders of the 
world. Well, everybody was very jolly, 
and who shall blame them ? And Hanna- 
ford, the innkeeper, knowed there was 
only half an hour left afore closing time, 
so naturally he didn’t want to waste no 
words with Butt, who was a teetotaler at 
best, and never been known to rise above 
a bottle of ginger-beer. 

“Young Parsons ban’t here,” said 
grandfather ; “and so much the worse 
for him, for we’m having a pretty evening. 
Don’t you worrit the boy with religion too 
bad, Billy Butt, else youll drive him in 
the opposite direction.” 

"Twas a rash thing to say, I grant you: 
but grandfather happened to be in a 
mellow mood, with a drop of good spirits 
in him and his pipe drawing suent. They'd 
made him chairman of the gathering, and 
all was going merry as a marriage bell 
when Butt comed in upon the fun, like 
a nip of east wind when a_ door’s 
opened, 

“No call for you to be so sour, my 
dear,” said Farmer Westaway in his gentle 
fashion of speech. 


“JT should think not,” says Noah 
Pearn. “I’ve no patience with these 
here psalm-smiting people, as always 


pretend they’ve just been buttonholing 
Providence A’mighty - and put on the airs 
of Moses coming down the Mount.” 

“* Pitch alongside the fire, William Butt, 
and listen to Michael Ford here telling 














““*You ought to blush for yourselves, you old men,’ he said.” 
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about icebergs,” said grandfather ; but by 
that time the cobbler was furious, and let 
his temper get the better of him. 

“You ought to blush for yourselves, 
you old men,” he said. “In these bad 
times, with wars and rumours of wars 
around us, and God forgotten, and the 
young going to rack and ruin on every 
side, you ought to fight for righteousness 
instead of meeting here to sing and drink 
and help the Devil’s business ! ” 

Then Hannaford growed a bit red, as 
well he might, and spoke out straight. 

“No politics, if you please, Mr. Butt,” 
he said. “I'll have none of it in my bar 
parlour ; and ’tis more than you can do, 
or parson either, to show that singing and 
drinking be contrary to the Word of God, 
so now then!” 

“Tis Jeremiah and water,” says young 
Sammy Youldon, a terrible clever chap 
with a sharp tongue, educated at Ply- 
mouth. 

And, if you’ll believe me, from that day 
forward Billy Butt was called “ Jeremiah 
and water ” till he left Belstone ten year 
later. 

Well, the upshot was that he went out 
of the bar ina devil of a rage, and marched 
straight off to his reverence. What he 
said was only got afterwards by a side 
wind; but there’s no doubt that Mr. 
Scobell’s ear was cruelly abused, for three 
days later the parson had grandfather 
afore him in the vestry, and told him that 
he felt twas time they made a change to 
church. 

“What sort of change, sir?” asks my 
grandfather. 

** A change of clerk,” says parson. 

“ Jimmery!” cries grandfather. ‘* This 
is the first I’ve heard of it. Why for do 
your reverence say this ?” 

“To be plain with you,” answers 
parson, “I’m not quite satisfied with your 
conduct out of church, Mr. Heathman. 
My clerk must be above reproach, I’ve 
heard things not to your credit.” 

“Tis last Saturday night at the ‘ Hearty 
Welcome’ ?” asks grandfather. 

“T do not think we need enter into 
details, and I hope you won’t press for 
them,” answers his reverence. 

“T don’t want no details,” declares 
grandfather. “ If you’ve heard any details 
that I’ve misbehaved myself, they are lies, 
parson, and I'll prove it when and where 
you like.” 

“T cannot allow myself to discuss the 
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? 


answered the reverend 


matter, Andrew,’ 
gentleman. “At any rate, after next 
Sunday I appoint a new clerk. And I 
must ask you kindly to resign, and so 
save me the sorrow of dismissing you 
and creating a scandal in Belstone.” 

“No, I ban’t going to resign,” said 
grandfather firmly. 

“Then I must dismiss you.” 

“That won’t do neither, your rever- 
ence. I ban’t going to permit it.” 

Then Mr. Scobell, though the mildest 
mannered and kindest of men, got niffed. 
“We shall see, Andrew Heathman,” he 
said in a very tragical voice. 

**So we shall, your reverence,” answers 
my grandfather—firm as a rock, 

They left it at that, and the village had 
something spicy to talk about till the next 
week, 


al. 


Come Sunday, after axing out the 
marriages, parson told the people that 
hereafter he was going to have a new 
parish clerk, and that Mr. William Butt 
would be the man! ‘There was a regular 
rustle through the congregation, like the 
wind getting up all of a sudden, and my 
grandmother went fainty and had to be 
led out by two of her girls. But grand- 
father took it calm, and waited his time, 
and went on with the service as if ’twas 
nothing of any account. 

There was a lot of chattering after 
prayers, and the promise of a pretty lively 
row presently. People took sides, as 
they do over everything—next world and 
the way to get there included; but ’twas 
a very uncomfortable look-out for Billy 
3utt, because not above a dozen folk, 
including his own wife, upheld him, 
whereas grandfather had the village with 
him, you might say. Old Tom Cobley 
and ‘Tom Redvers—grandfather of Saul 
Redvers,—and Noah Pearn, and Jack 
Pearn, and the Chasteys, fathe: and son, 
and a score more resolute men, including 
Hannaford of the public-house, and West- 
away, and of course my father, was all on 
the side of the old parish clerk ; while 
against ’em they had the sexton and his 
reverence, and Squire Yeo—a man too 
lazy to think for himself, and always ready 
to go the way any stronger creature axed 
him —and Billy Butt. 

Well, Andrew Heathman held a sort of 
a meeting at the “ Hearty Welcome,” and 
told his friends what he was going to 
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do about it; and Parson Scobell had a 
meeting too. And when 
heard what had happened at that 
meeting, through Jimmy Masters, who 
went to it, changing his mind afterwards 
and coming over to our side, he knowed 
how ’twas to be. 


AND 


grandfather 
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resolute man like you will try and take 
your place willy nilly ; so parson, who 
dcn’t want no upstore in the house of God, 
be going to guard the clerk’s desk against 
you by main force. So soon as church 
is open, the sexton, that whey-faced fool 
Peter Lawrence, is to stand afore the 











Ay neem ere ~~ 
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***No, | ban't going to resign,’ said grandfather, firmly.” 


Jimmy runned in the bar full of his 
news, and though grandfather began by 
saying he didn’t want nothing to do with 
an enemy, he forgived Masters and let him 
come over to his side when he heard what 
the Reverend Scobell had arranged to do. 

“They reckon,” says Jimmy, “ that a 


entrance of the clerk’s desk ; and just 
before service Billy Butt be going up into 
it; and they’ve got five men to guard 
him from any interference. They be 
Lawrence, and the ‘Thatchers from 
Weston Farm, and his reverence’s son, 
Mister Walter, who’s home just now, and 
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me. But I shall tell Butt to-morrow as I’ve 
gone over to the other side, being as great 
a stickler for justice as him; so they'll 
have to find somebody else, and ’twill 
take ’em a longful time.” 

So that was how it stood, and the party 
looked to grandfather to know what he 
thought to be at. 

He soon told ’em. 

“The clerk’s desk be mine by law and 
ordinance,” he said, “‘and Ill dare the 
country to turn me out of it. Right be 
my side to begin with, and I'll have might 
my side too. If I’m in the desk afore 
Butt comes, ‘ ’twill take a better man than 
him, or his reverence either, or Peter 
Lawrence either, to turn me out.” 

“How be you going to get in?” asks 
old Cobley. 

“'That’s the reason we be here, uncle,” 
says my grandfather. “We can’t get the 
keys, for certain, because sexton’s against 
us ; but there’s a night coming afore the 
Sabbath morn, and during that night, in 
a proper Christian spirit, I be going to 
break in the church and take my place. 
Then the first thing the worshippers will 
see will be me in the old spot with six 
of you bold heroes ranged round about 
to keep Jaw and decency in the Lord’s 
House.” 

"Twas held a very proper plan, and 
everybody wanted to go in and back up 
grandfather ; but he chose six only, mostly 
bachelors, because, as he said very truly, 
let it get about, and the church might be 
watched by night, and something ondacent 
might happen. 

So he just Chose his son, my father 
that was, and yogung Luke Ferrars, the 
wrestler, and Tony Redvers for his noted 
strength, and they non-marrying men 
Noah and Jack Pearn, and the younger 
Chastey. Jimmy.Masters begged to be 
chosen also, because he’d split on the 
other meeting, so grandfather let him 
come, 

‘Then ’twas how to get grandfather into 
the church unbeknownst ; and that they 
did very easy by taking out a bit of leaded 
glass from the vestry window. All went 
well, because the Saturday night was fine 
and clear, though cold ; and they popped 
grandfather into church, all in his Sunday 
clothes, wi’ a cold pasty and a bottle of 
cordial, so as he might pass the night 
pretty easy, and be up to the mark in 
the morning. He slept very sound in 
the Squire’s pew, so he told ’em after, 
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and then he went and had a wash in 
the vestry, and got up in the clerk’s box 
and kept out of sight when Lawrence 
comed in and opened the church. But 
long afore the bells beginned, in marched 
my father, and Ferrars and Redvers, 
and Noah and Jack Pearn, and Chastey 
and Jimmy Masters. And they settled 
down in a row so near the pulpit as they 
could get. ‘Then comed the other party, 
as you might call the enemy ; and so soon 
as ever Butt walked up the aisle, grand- 
father, as waited for that moment, pops 
up out of the clerk’s box, and stands 
there as calm as a lion looking down at 
the folk ! 

Butt and his party beginned to chitter, 
and young Mister Walter Scobell, parson’s 
son, was for going up there and then 
and dragging grandfather down by the 
leg, if need be; but Redvers, he barred 
the way in a very respectful manner, and 
explained that him and his friends was 
there to see fair play done, as became 
honest men and good ‘Christians. 

Not much praying went on, I warn ’e! 
The church was in a regular hum, more 
like a beehive than God’s house. ‘Then 
the players set up their moosic, and his 
reverence, who knowed what had_ hap- 
pened, sailed in with his garments flying 
about him. He went to his place and 
buried his face as usual, and the moosic 
stopped, and there came a terrible silent 
moment. “Iwas ‘which he should,’ as 
we say, and Butt’s side pinned their faith 
to his reverence, and my grandfather’s 
side was quite sure in their own minds 
that Heathman would win. And if he 
didn’t win, Ferrars and Redvers, who 
wasn’t exactly God-fearing men in the 
highest sense, meant to paint the church 
red, and fight to the last for grandtather 
rather than he should be throwed out. 

** Andrew Heathman!” began parson, 
in his solemnest tone of voice, ‘1 order 
you, in the name of Law and of God, 
whose servant I am, to leave the clerk’s 
desk, in order that the man I have 
appointed to take your place may do 

” 

SO. 

“Reverend John Scobell,” answers back 

grandfather, clear as a bell, “ I ban’t going 


ee 


to budge an inch! 


“And why for do you refuse?” asks 
parson. 
“Tl tell you,” says grandfather. “I’ve 


been clerk of this parish for nearly sixteen 
years, since I was thirty year old, and if 
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anybody in this church can call home a 
better clerk, let him up and do so.” 

‘Not one soul amongst us!” 
old Cobley from down by the font. 

“Very well. Now you tell me I’m to 
go. And I humbly ax your reverence 
to tell me why I’m to go?” 

With that up jumps Squire Yeo. 
* Don’t answer him, Scobell!” he says, 
very excited. “ Don’t bandy words with 
the rascal. How does he dare to——” 

He'd got that far when ‘Tom Redvers 
interrupted him. “ You be quiet, your 
honour,” he says, very firm, for he was an 
independent man, and had nought to fear 
from the quality. “You don’t know 
nothing about this bobbery, and you've 
no right to interfere. The difference be 
between parson and clerk, and we’m here 
to see fair play, if you please.” 

“You tell me to go, and I deny it 
and defy it,” says grandfather, calm as a 
rock. ‘Tis a great slur on my char- 
acter for goodness, and an insult to my 
growing family and my friends in general. 
I’m forty-six year old; my voice is 
sound as a bell; I can read the hard 
words as easy as any man barring your 
reverence’s self, and I behave in a seemly 
manner both inside church and_ outside 
it. Then what have you got against me ? 
san’t I in reason to ax to know, neigh- 
bours ?” 

The people hummed, and Mr. West- 
away rose up in his place and _ spoke. 
“If you please, your reverence, the man’s 
in the right of it,” he said. “You'm a 
very high-minded creature, and none’s got 
any cause but to respect you, to my 
knowledge. But if you sack Andrew here 
without telling us for why, we shall take 
it very unkind, to say it respectful.” 

Then squire and young Mister Walter 
made a diversion, and, most improperly, 
had a dash for the clerk’s desk; but 
Ferrars stopped Mister Walter, and laid 
him down gentle as a sucking babe ; and 
Redvers took squire by his coat collar, to 
the wonder of the people, and held him 
back. I’m sorry to say then that Squire 
Yeo forgot where he was, and used a 
crooked word; and Butt’s party, feeling 
twas their turn, now chipped in, and had 
a dash for the clerk’s box. Another 
moment, and there’d have been sacrilege 
without a doubt ; but parson’s voice was 
lifted like a trumpet, and he stilled the 
breaking storm, 

“Peace, peace!” hecried. “ Wretched 


piped 
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men, remember where you stand! In 
God’s name let everybody sit down in his 
place and listen to me!” 

‘They obeyed, of course, when he men- 
tioned the Name ; and he went on. 

“It has come to my ears that Andrew 
Heathman is a frequenter of drinking- 
places, and has been seen under the 
influence of liquor. Is not that enough ?” 

* More than enough,” said Squire Yeo ; 
and then that scamp of aSammy Youldon 
looked across at the men-servants from 
Yeo Hall, and said to a footman: 
“When did you last carry the master 
up to bed after his dinner, ‘leddy 
Bassett ?” 

* Hush—hush !” cried the people, and 
then grandfather spoke. 

“Let the man or woman or child who 
has ever knowed me the worse for liquor 
stand up here in the House of the Lord 
and speak against me,” he said. ‘If there’s 
one being in this place as ever saw me 
even bosky-eyed, I’ll get down out of this 
box and never more come into it. If 
there’s one here can do it—only one !” 

“ Bravo, father!” said my father in his 
excitement ; and the folk cried: “ Hush— 
hush !” again. 

“Come!” said grandfather, ‘ testify 
against me, you people of Belstone.” 

But not a living soul moved. Of course 
there wasn’t so much as a mouse in 
Belstone as had ever seen the man drunk 
or near it. 

‘The Reverend Scobell looked towards 
Billy Butt. “I must ask you to speak, 
William Butt,” he said. 

“’Truth’s truth,” began the cobbler. “I 
went into the ‘Hearty Welcome’ a bit 
ago to try and find a man there and get 
him away ; and there was Andrew Heath- 
man; and if he wasn’t drunk, he was 
near it. Far too much he’d taken, God’s 
my judge if he hadn't.” 

** Now we know where we stand, then,” 
answered grandfather. ‘‘ Be you a tee- 
totaler, or ban’t you, William Butt ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

““And never took beer or spirits in 
your life ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“Then how do you know what’s too 
much and what isn’t too much ? ” 

“Vou were excited and mighty wild,’ 
says the cobbler. He flinched a bit too, 
for some men were hissing. 

*“So be you now,” answered grand- 
father. ‘But shall us say you’m drunk, 
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because your voice goes up into your 
head and your beard flies about like a 
bush in a gale of wind?” 

Then he turned to 


Mr. Scobell. 
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and 


ban’t all 


they’ve got 
nought to gain by saying I was sober if 


my friends, 


I was not. Stand up, you chaps, and let 
his reverence see you.” 
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““* Peace, peace!’ he cried. 


“There was upwards of ten men in the 
bar parlour of Mr. Hannaford’s public- 
house that night, your reverence,” he said. 
“And every man of the ten be in this 
They 


church at this minute. Ax ‘em. 





‘Wretched men, remember where you stand!'” 


Up got the ten, including Michael 
Ford, the sailor they’d met together to 
welcome. 

“Was Heathman sober that night ?” 
asks the parson, 
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And every man said ‘* Yes!” except 
Hannaford, who said, “ Sober as a judge, 
and always is,” 

“Tis one teetotaler’s word against the 
nation, you may say,” summed up grand- 
father. ‘And on that Ill make bold to 
ax you, for my credit’s sake and my 
family’s sake, to go on with Morning 
Prayer and say no more about it, reverend 
sir. Perhaps the man meant well ; 
perhaps he wanted to have my place and 
didn’t care how he got it. Anyway, I for- 
give even him. But he ain’t got sufficient 
knowledge of the subject of drink to pass 
opinions upon it; or tell the difference 
between a fresh man anda market-merry 
one ; or say if a chap may be called just 
simply ‘on,’ or honestly ‘drunk.’ ‘Then 
again, how can such an ignorant chap 
decide if a man’s ‘beastly’ drunk, or 
‘blind’ drunk, or, in a word, ‘dead’ 
drunk ? ‘These be things that call for 
practice and wide understanding, And 
that’s all I’ve got to say, except that, 
having right and justice, and Belstone, 
and the A’mighty on my side, I'll not go 
down from my high duty of clerk of this 
parish for less than the Bishop of Exeter. 
So there it stands.” 

Then by way of answer the clergyman 
spoke in this handsome manner. “It is 
very clear to me that you have been 
wronged, Andrew Heathman, and I am 
the first to confess it and bitterly to regret 
it. ‘The, fault is mine. All blame lies 
upon my shoulders, and I frankly and 
freely apologise to you and to your friends 
for this very painful position in which you 
have been placed. I was much _ preoccu- 
pied when the charge was brought against 
you, and did what I have done without 
giving so grave a matter the attention that 
itdemanded. But you have been vindi- 
cated, and handsomely vindicated ; and it 
was mect and right that you should be 
vindicated—here, in the house of God, 
where you have discharged your duties for 
sotaany years. Come to me in the vestry 
after service, Andrew Heathman; and 
you, William Butt, will do likewise. You 
have erred, William Butt, you have erred 
through over-confidence, as we all do only 
too often. Your own experience of intoxi- 
cation is happily too small to enable you 
to sit in judgment on other men. I 
should have remembered that and sought 
for witnesses. Let all those concerned 
in this matter gather together with me 
In the vestry after service. And I shall 
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then lift a prayer to our God and Father, 
that He may pardon weak man his faults 
and forgive one and all of us who have 
been responsible for this sad incident.” 

The folk nodded and nhummed, and 
none ever thought better of his reverence 
than at that moment, when he forgived 
everybody and took all the blame in such 
a large-minded and holy manner. 

But I’m sorry to say this beautiful lesson 
was quite lost on Billy Butt. In fact, the 
man comed very badly out of the business, 
and took his gruel in a mcst outrageous 
spirit. My father used to tell how, just 
as all seemed over and everybody was 
settling down to “Rend your heart and 
not your garments,” up spoke Butt wi 
a voice like an angry turkey. 

“Do I understand that you’ve changed 
your mind, Reverend Scobell?” he asks. 
“Be this man to crow over us after all 
we’ve done? Ban’t I to be clerk hence- 
forward ?” 

“No,” said the 
incident is closed. 
continue to be clerk. 

“You hear that, neighbours?” 
Butt. 

“And you will express your profound 
regret and sorrow for bearing false witness 
against him. Asa Christian man I expect 
and order you to do no less,” says parson. 

“Never!” answers tother. ‘“ And I'll 
go further: if I ban’t chosen this instant 
moment, me and my friends here will go 
out of this House and walk across the 
green straght into the new dissenting 
chapel for evermore! Here I say it afore 
the people. Now you can just Cecide ” 

**So we will—the both of us,” says the 
Thatchers from Weston Farm. 

“And their wives and children will 
go along with them.” continued Butt, 
“and my wife will go along with 
me.” 

For answer Parson Scobell began to 
read Morning Prayer, and Butt and _ his 
few friends and their females went out of 
church on the spot. ‘They was truants for 
a year and three months. ‘Then things 
happened, and the pastor to their new 
place of worship left his wife and runned 
away with a middle-aged person that used 
to keep house for ‘Tom Cobley. And 
after that full half of the chapelites 
becomed church members again. All 
except Butt and his wife. He kept his 
word, and never put his nose in the 
Establishment no more. 


clergyman. “The 
Mr. Heathman will 


Says 
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THE STORY OF 


A BURIED CITY. 


AN AFRICAN POMPEII 


BY ELLEN MAPLES. 


Tt is not every day that we light upon a city two thousand years old. 
zs easter for a town to disappear, like 
ashes like Pompeti and Herculaneum, 





San Francisco, than to re-emerge fi 
But when, some years ago, certain 


French discoverers lit upon the Roman city in the Algerian hintrland, it 
was hailed as an almost miraculous resurrection. It turned out that this wes 
the original Thamagudas, built by the Romans as a station for thir Thirticth 
Legion, and used by them to bar the advance cf the nomad tribes from the 
desert and the interior, who used this way to Rome. After nine hundred 
years, however, the city was sacked and destroyed by the Arabs. So it 
remained for centuries, until the place was inspected and excavated, twenty 
years ago, and came into the light again as a new and wonderful link 
between the old civilisation and the new. 


S I sat in the midst of ruined 
Timgad on a sunny morning, 
sketching the golden and green- 

hued Arch of ‘Trajan, two Arabs strode by 
me, hand in hand, as their manner is, 
along the silent way. Well might they 
have passed for toga’d Romans as they 
moved in quiet dignity, with ample white 
burnous wrapped round their tall forms 
in classic folds. But the great Roman em- 
pire has passed away, and only her history 
remains—a history written not alone in 
glorious poetry and prose, but in bricks 
and marble, and in painted walls, such 
as still remain in majestic ruin in ‘Timgad 
and Pompeii. 

Like, and yet unlike, are these two 
cities of the dead, Pompeii and ‘Timgad. 
‘Timgad lacks the tragedy which oppresses 
one at Pompeii-—the tragedy of an awful 
and sudden destruction, intensified by the 
ever near presence, through the ages, of the 
author of that gigantic death—Vesuvius, 
the news of whose latest outbreak had 
set me musing on the ruins before me. 
Yet Timgad has her own slow and silent 
tragedy as she gradually descended from 
the position of a busy commercial outpost 
of one of Rome’s proudest colonies, to 
absolute nothingness, hidden from the 
world beneath the soil for twelve centuries, 
and only rediscovered some __ five-and- 
twenty years ago. 

What should they know of this strange 
region, who only Algiers know? For a 
thousand travellers who touch at that 
strange huddle of sun-baked houses, 
peopled by invalids and French colonials 
in uniform, there are not a hundred who 





M. Rottier has most kindly permitted me to 


steam along the coast a couple of hundred 
miles to Philippeville. With still more 
certainty you may say that of this hundred 
hardly fifty take the railway inland across 
the Atlas Mountains and the desert, past 
the cities of Constantine and Batna to 
the terminus at Biskra, where tracks and 
civilisations fade away and the Sahara 
really begins. And of the few who jolt 
along this railway, not more than one or 
two ever care to leave it for a couple of 
days, and hire a light carriage to cover 
the twenty odd miles that lead eastward 
to Timgad and its ancient wonders. 
There are not so many inquirers, even 
in the esoteric circles of archeology, who 
will incur so much fatigue in order to see 
a resurrected city which carries us back 
to the primeval era of Christianity, before 
the Arabs came and swept. the Cross 
before them. 

At the outset, the history of Timgad 
differs widely from that of Pompeii, as 
can be proved from the internal evidence 
of the ruins. No alle de /uxe was here, 
but a pioneer city, pioneer of the message 
that the great Roman empire brought to 
the fierce tribes of the mountain and the 
desert—for Berbers and Arabs carried 
their native merchandise to her markets, 
receiving in return the goods of civilisation. 
Imagine the power of this object-lesson of 
Roman discipline and Roman persever- 
ance on the untamed sons of Ishmael, 
those dwellers in tents brought face to 
face with this noble city of enduring brick 
and marble ! 

The French colony of Algeria answers 
to that division of the Roman province 


use his photographs for reproduction, from which 


the pictures illustrating this article are taken.—E. M. 
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of Africa which was called Numidia, and 
forms a part of the northern border of 
North Africa, which rises from the sea 
in successive terraces. First there is a 
very fertile strip of land nearest the sea, 
gradually rising towards the Atlas Moun- 
tains, where the climatic conditions re- 
semble those of the Riviera of southern 
France and northern Italy. ‘To the south 
of the Atlas Mountains is a high plateau 
called the ‘Tell, also a most fertile region ; 
then comes another chain of mountains, 
and it is on the southern slopes of the 
Aures, the highest range of this second 
chain, that ‘Timgad is situated, a hundred 
miles or so inland from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The city of ‘Timgad was built by the 
3rd_ Legion of the Roman army in 
100 A.D. ‘Two objects the builders had 
in view: the first, as I have already stated, 
was to dominate and subdue the warlike 
tribes of the mountain and the desert by 
the force of civilisation, for which reason 
it is well placed at the entrance to one 
of the most accessible passes through 
these mountains. ‘The other object was to 
furnish recruits. Unfortunately Timgad 
did not long remain in a flourishing 
condition, and it fell an easy conquest to 
the Vandals. When Solomon, lieutenant 
of the famous Belisarius, made an ex- 
pedition into the Aurés in 535 A.p., he 
found it had been burnt by the Berbers ; 
but such an important outpost city was 
rebuilt without much delay by the Byzan- 
tines, and several Christian churches were 
constructed out of the ancient Roman 
ruins; the foundations of six of these 
basilicas have- been excavated. At the 
end of the seventh century ‘Timgad was 
again devastated by warfare. 

Then followed the long silence. Earth- 
quakes, tempests, besides other and slower 
processes of Nature, did their work in the 
gradual destruction of the deserted city. 
Kar away on the Mediterranean littoral 
various conquerors landed and ruled— 
Greeks, Moors, Spaniards and Turks 
succeeding each other and fighting for 
the supremacy, and ‘Timgad remained 
practically untouched by these turmoils, 
for, so far as history is concerned, during 
all these centuries she was unknown, 

When, in the year 1880, the work of 
excavation was seriously begun, the Arch 
of Trajan alone stood high above the 
buried city, and still this arch remains 
the most striking feature of the ruins. 


M. Ballu, the present director of the 
excavations, remarks, “ Grace a lui l’atten- 
tion des savants fut dans le début sur 
Timgad.” ‘This triumphal arch stands 
midway in the Decumanus Maximus, 
the principal street of ‘Timgad, in which 
the ruts of the chariot-wheels are still 
plainly visible. Looking along the Decu- 
manus Maximus from the side entrance 
to the Forum up to the Arch of ‘Trajan, 
and’ on beyond the city across the plain 
to the distant mountains, the view is 
most impressive. 

Only brief mention of the most im- 
portant ruins can here be made, and of 
these the Forum naturally ranks first. It 
is of great extent, and includes rows of 
shops, the temple of Victory, the ‘Tribune 
for speeches, the Curia, and of course the 
Basilica, which at Timgad is peculiar in 
having no aisles. Most of the mosaics 
and statues found in the Forum and else- 
where have been removed to the museum. 
One inscription engraved on the pave- 
ment of the Forum must be quoted. 
Translated it runs thus : 


To hunt, to bathe, and to laugh—this it is to 
live. 

The theatre stands on the higher 
ground of the slope on which the city is 
built, and from the seats of the auditorium 
commands a fine view of the town and 
surrounding country; the auditorium is 
well preserved, but part of the scena has 
disappeared. ‘This theatre is larger than 
the one at Pompeii, but smaller than those 
of Syracuse and ‘Taormina. ‘lwo columns 
of the Capitol, which had been over- 
thrown by an earthquake, have been 
recently re-erected, and form, next to the 
Arch of ‘Trajan, the most imposing 
feature of the city. There remain also 
large baths, one of which includes three 
large halls and annexes, whilst various 
chambers—tepidarium, frigidarium, and so 
on—are in wonderfully good preservation. 

The Romans were prone to adopt the 
gods of the countries they conquered, 
and to erect temples in their honour. 
Amongst the wild Berbers they probably 
failed to recognise any tangible god, 
therefore instead thereof, here in ‘Timgad 
is raised a temple to Zhe Genius of the 
Colony. 

Another interesting ruin is the Schola, 
excavated in 1901, and considered by 
M. Ballu to be one of the most beautiful 
and remarkable of the monwunents of 
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Timgad. 
Some of the 
columns 
which have 
been re- 
erected are 
of dazzling 
white lime- 
stone, 
‘Timgad 
is very rich 
in marble 
columns 
and decora- 
tions, and 
some fine 
mosaics 
have been 
found ; but 
there are no 
frescoes, as 
at Pompei, 
either in 
the public 
or the 
private 
buildings. 
Timgad 
was essenti 
ally a com- 
mercial 
city, and 
t bh ics 36 
amply 
proved by 
the size and 
importance 
ot het 
markets. 
Besides the 
market and 
shops of the 
Forum 
there are 
two large 
markets 
near the 
Areh of 
Trajan. In 
the largest 
of these two 
there still 
remain 
seven stone 
tables, and 
some pilas- 
ters; the 
latter in all 


probability 
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A general view of Timgad from the theatre. 
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The Arch of Trajan with the Temple of “The Genius of the Colony.” 





formerly 
supported 
a roof of 
some kind, 
and are 
famnve ly 
carved with 
emblems of 
the trade 
which was 
carried on 
at the 
tables  be- 
low. For 
instance, 
one pilaster 
shows a 
pom a 1] 
Bacchus, 
with a 
vine and 
bunches of 
grapes on 
the reverse 
side. 
Theruins 
of Lam- 
beesis, the 
military 
station of 
the famous 
thas? d 
Roman 
legion, are 
close by. 
The  Pre- 
torium, a 
rectangular 
building, is 
the most 
important 
of these 
Pun Ss, 
which have 
not been 
so well 
explored as 
those of 
Timgad. In 
a Roman 
villacloseto 
Lam bessis 
a most 
remarkable 
mosaic was 
discovered 
only a few 
months 
ago, and 
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for the 
moment 
has been 
placed in 
the little 
museum in 
the village. 

Hard by 
the gates of 
‘Timgad, an 
Aral) mar- 
ket is held 
every 
Thursday ; 
and, watch- 
ing the busy 
scene-—the 
buying and 
selling, the 
chaffering 
of Berber 
and Aral 
merchants ; 


camels @ 
lying down 3 


in well- 
earned rest, 
mules and 
horses 
standing 
quietly at 
the out- 
skirts of the 
throng— 
one is 
carried far 
away from 
twentieth- 
century 
Civilisation, 
and im- 
measurably 
nearer in 
Spirit to 
ancient 
Timgad in 
the zenith 
of her 
prosperity, 
when she 
touched 
and held 
converse 
with the 
wild deni- 
zens of the 
moun tains 
andthe 
desert. 


in the distance are the two tall columns of the Capitol. 


The market with the stone benches of the shops. 

















THE END OF THE SEASON. 


BY THE HON. MARY CAVENDISH. 














FAINT burst of applause, and an 
almost audible sigh of relief, 
testified that her ladyship’s guests 

were less musical than they professed them- 
selves to be. Most of them had long ago 
mentally voted the enthusiastic pianist a 
bore, and with the final crash of chords 
the interrupted flow of conversation 
streamed on afresh. 

“My dear Kathleen, you ought to have 
been at the Exes’ last night, and seen 
Margaret's hair. You know what it used 
to be-—just an ordinary brown, like yours, 
dear—and now it’s golden, positively 
golden.” 

The girl with the ordinary brown hair 
smiled indifferently.“ Did she explain ? ” 
she asked. She was obviously un- 
interested. 

“ Explain ?” The other woman laughed 
affectedly. “My dear, does one ever 
explain? She said what a lot of good 
the open-air cure had done her, that’s 
au.” 

The girl was not attending. She was 
looking at the back of a very tall man 
in front of them. “What has she 
been curing?” she asked, in the same 
indifferent tone. 

‘Her hair, I suppose.” The other 
woman rose. “I’m going before we 
have any more of that dreadful noise, 
Good-bye, dear.” 

She smiled, to show a set of perfect 
teeth, and only pausing to whisper to 
her hostess her praise of the “lovely 
music,” passed out, 

Lady Dasche came towards the girl. 
“You must go down and have some tea, 
Miss Graham,” she said,—“ your aunt is 
there already. Let me introduce Mr. 
Franklyn to take you down.” 

She spoke to the very tall man whose 
back had vaguely puzzled Kathleen 
Graham. He turned, to show an_inter- 
esting, clean-shaven face, lean and 
brown. 

“ Mr. Franklyn—Miss Graham. You'll 
take Miss Graham down to get some tea, 
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wont you?” said Lady Dasche. She 
smiled herself away to another group. 

They faced each other: the tall girl 
and the very tall man. ‘They had shaken 
hands with a smile of mutual recognition, 
The man was not to know what that 
smile cost the girl. 

‘The rooms were very crowded. 
one was making for the 
below. 

“T had better go first,” he said. He 
bent slightly towards her as he spoke, 
a habit acquired from his height. — It 
had the effect of intensifying an already 
courteous manner. 

She followed his straight back down- 
stairs to the tea-room, where people were 
wedged together in front of a buffet of 
delicacies which, except to the few in 
front, appeared unattainable. He skilfully 
manceuvred her to a corner of comparative 
safety, where two dowagers were rising 
from their chairs behind one of the few 
tables: where it was possible to obtain a 
modicum of comfort 

“Tl go and forage for tea,” he said. 

The girl sat down on one of the chairs. 
Her heart was beating so fast that she 
could not have spoken then. “ But he 
must never guess now,” she was saying 
to herself. 

Franklyn returned, carrying a cup of 
tea. ‘Is this what you like?” he asked. 
“Weak, with plenty of cream and sugar?” 
So he remembered. She nodded, not 
caring to trust her voice just then. He 
sat down on the seat beside her, and 
remarked on the heat and the crowd. 

* But Lady Dasche’s parties are always 
crowded,” she said. 

“JT must not quarrel with the crowd 
to-day,” he returned quickly, “since it 
has given me the opportunity of renewing 
an old friendship.” 

He smiled in that sudden way of his, 
showing his very white teeth. She re- 
membered that smile so well. 

“Yes,” she said, forcing herself to try 
and speak naturally. “It’s quite a long 
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time since we met, isn’t it? What have 
you been doing? Killing time, I suppose, 
like the rest of us.” She helped herself 
to a little cake. Her fingers trembled 
slightly. 

“Well, not time exactly: other things, 
though We've been big-game shooting 
in British Columbia.” 

We? She vaguely wondered whom he 
meant. 

“And you?” he said, with another 
sudden smile, “ what have you being doing 
with yourself since I last saw you ?” i 
Since I last saw you... the words might 
have been applied to the merest acquaint- 
ance ... or to some one else. Did he 
remember it was five years ago?” 

She laughed, this time more naturally. 
“Oh, the usual round,” she returned 
lightly. “You know my aunt’s routine : 
London, Homburg, Scotland, Leicester- 
shire, and London again.” 

He nodded, his eyes on her face. 
“That was a charming place you had 
once in the Highlands—that place on the 
loch, with the wonderful glen.” 

She flashed one look on his face, lean 
and brown, interested and interesting, a 
face of many possibilities. But he had 
forgotten * A charming place ” 

Had it meant nothing more to him ? 

“Ves, we didn’t take it again. I was 
sorry. I loved Glen Allen.” She was 
no longer in the crowded London dining- 
room, but far away up in the Western 
Highlands, in a little boat on a loch 
with the man she had cared for . . . and 
the sea-gulls calling over the islands. Had 
cared for . . . And he? 

A footman offered strawberries. 

She began to take off the glove of her 
right hand, talking hastily of anything, to 
get away from those memories. “ Straw- 
berries are such sticky things, but so 
good, and plentiful this season. It has 
been so tremendously hot, hasn’t it? . 
She fumbled with the glove on her other 
hand, which did not come off easily. 

A pretty littke woman in pink, with 
bright dark eyes, drifted towards them in 
the crowd. She smiled at Franklyn as 
she passed, and paused for one moment. 

* Tm off, Herbert,” she said. “ I know 
you're going on to the club, so I won't 
wait. No, don’t get up,” as he made a 
half-motion to rise: “Sir James is finding 
the carriage.” She nodded, and passed 
on, glancing at the girl as she did so, 
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Kathleen was still fumbling with her glove. 
She had scarcely heard what Franklyn 
was saying. ; 

“You don’t know my wife. I wish 
I had introduced you. Of course you 
had heard of my marriage, though we 
have hardly been in England at all, 
to give news of ourselves to any of our 
friends.” 

Her glove came off at last. Something 
of her self-possession seemed to come 
back to her at the sight of the glittering 
diamonds on her third finger. ‘ It is 
late in the day to wish you luck,” she said, 
slowly, “still, of course I do. And you 
must wish me the same. I am going to 
be married to Colonel Atherton shortly.” 

His keen eyes looked straight into hers. 
“Indeed I wish you every happiness,” he 
said, and smiled again. How well she 
remembered that smile ! 

She finished her strawberries and rose 
from the table. ‘SIT must be going ; I see 


my aunt is moving,” she said. ‘ Good- 


bye... . Mr. Franklyn, I don’t suppose 
we shall meet again: it’s the end of the 


season, isn’t it? Good-bye.” ... She 
was not looking at him now. 


* x * x * 


She bent her brown head under the 
shaded electric light over a bundle of 
letters. She seemed to be searching for 
something. Here it was at last. A note, 
the merest scrap of paper, enclosing, said 
the writer, a kodak of the Glen.” She 
put away the other papers, leaving out 
this letter, and crossed over to the mantel- 
piece. 

‘There it was, an amateur photograph 
of herself, in the Glen. She was smiling 
—she did not often smile like that now— 
it had been a good likeness. She held it 
in her hands for one moment. Then she 
put letter and kodak in the grate and 
burnt them. 

“He never cared,” she said dully, 
but, thank God, he never knew.” 

* * * * * 

An inquisitive housemaid, turning over 
the contents of the waste-paper basket in 
her master’s study, came across a spray of 
white heather, faded and discoloured. It 
shattered in her clumsy hands as she 
swept it away. 

** Doesn’t it mean luck ?” she ventured 
to ask of a superior. 

“It means—rubbish,” was the answer. 








The Earl of Crewe in his Study. 








THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF CREWE AT HOME. 


BY EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL. 








FTEN in walking down Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, the passer-by 
may have noticed a large old- 

fashioned house which, standing in its 
own grounds, lies a pleasant way back 
from the road, and at the farther side 
of a well-kept iawn is hidden by a 
number of fine trees. It strikes the 
observer as a quict little bit of country 
set in the midst of London traffic. In 
front of the brick wall which marks the 
ground’s frontage is a hedge lending more 
privacy than is accorded to many of 
London's noble residences. On the right 
of the great gates giving access to the 
carriage drive is a quaint-looking, almost 
rustic, porter’s lodge, covered with flowers 
and creepers more incident to the depths 
of rural England than to its capital. 
With a passing glance at the Duke of 
Marlborough’s new palace of white carved 
stone on the opposite side of the street, 
let us go down this carriage drive under 
the cool shade of the trees, and reward 
ourselves with a real glimpse of Crewe 
House. It is one of those mansions 
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built in the earliest Georgian days, when 
in the matter of architecture certain 
mingled conceptions of ancient Greece 
were being brought over by the eminent 
artists and architects who had travelled, 
and in travelling studied. We come 
upon a low-pitched, wide-fronted house, 
with immense semicircular bays at either 
end, and where the intervening central 
front owes its ornamentation to the dignity 
of four Ionic columns. 

Few of the present generation know 
that Crewe House was formerly called 
Wharncliffe House, and was inhabited by 
the Lord Wharncliffe who was born in 
1776, and became First Lord of the 
Privy Seal, and then in Queen Victoria’s 
reign, in 1841, was appointed President 
of the Council. ‘This has been remem- 
bered in these latter days by some folk 
well up in Lendon’s history, and Lord 
Crewe, it appears, has been reminded 
of the appropriateness of his ‘Town re- 
sidence for the present Lord President 
of the Council. Crewe House lying back 
from the road, and “over against the 
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chapel,” is mentioned in many old records 
as the residence of Lord Wharncliffe, 
who, as we know, was the great-grandson 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and 
editor of her sprightly letters and her 
works. 

The whole of this neighbourhood, in 
fact, teems with historic interest. The 
chapel just mentioned, for instance, was 
the famous Mayfair Chapel. Curzon 
Street itself was named after its ground 
landlord, George Augustus Curzon, the 
third Viscount Howe, who died in 1758, 
and whose descendant, now Earl of Howe, 
lives in No, 21. Many of the great ones 
of bygone ages 


of our Puritan forefathers—to those who 
thought it “fa sin to hang garlands on a 
Maypole, to drink a friend’s health, to fly 
a hawk, to hunt a stag, to play at chess, 
to wear love-locks, to put starch in a ruff, 
and to read Spenser’s ‘Fairy Queen,’” 
Some precisians even had scruples relative 
to teaching the Latin language, because the 
names Mars, Bacchus and Apollo occurred 
in it! But, it would appear, the large 
crowds who were drawn to the May Fair 
created noises, and sometimes brawls 
and tumults, that greatly disturbed the 
peace of the aristocratic dwellers in the 
vicinity, and the fair of 1708 was the last 

for several years, 





have lived in 
this street, and 
amongst them 
Pope’s close 
friend, Lord 
Marchmont. 
Crewe House in 
numbering is, in 
reality, No. 15, 
Curzon Street ; 
and in No. 14 
Richard Stone- 
hewer, the friend 
and correspon- 
dent of Gray, 
used to live. 
Again, -3-1'T 
Francis Chan- 
trey, the sculp- 
tor, when a 
young man and 
quite unknown 
to fame, lived 
in one of the 
top rooms in 











Subsequently, 
however, the 
Fair was revived, 
and seems to 
have flourished 
afresh at Brook- 
field—on which 
Brook Street is 
now built—until 
it was finally 
abolished in the 
reign of George 
III. May Fair, 
therefore, as an 
institution 
ceased, and the 
site remained as 
the suburb of 
gentility par 
excellence, even 
to this day, 

In the latter 
part of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury, Keith's 











No. 24. It 1s 
authentically 
stated that it was 
here he modelled his world-famed Head 
of Satan, and his bust of Lord St. Vincent. 

But, even before Curzon Street was 
built, this spot’ held its human interests, 
and played a very notable part in the life 
of London, It was on the site of what 
is now Curzon Street, Hertford Street and 
Chesterfield House that in Charles II.’s 
time a fair was held in the May of each 
year. ‘This fair was in its day a noted 
festival, and here and _ there the assiduous 
student of old London will find frequent 
mention of it in the literature of genera- 
tions past. In its earliest days this fair 
must have given offence and pain to some 


Desk in the Morning-room. 


chapel in 
Curzon Street 
attained an un- 
enviable notoriety. Right opposite May- 
fair Chapel, and but a few yards distant, 
was the chapel of the Rev. Alexander 
Keith, whose methods were so wholly 
unorthodox, and his conduct so out- 
rageous, that he was first censured, and 
finally in 1742 publicly excommunicated. 
But, having a passion for money no less 
than for notoriety, and being utterly 
indifferent to aught else, he in return ex- 
communicated his bishop and his rector. 
In Mr. Keith’s chapel marriages were 
carried on for a guinea as usual any time 
till four in the afternoon by any regular 
clergyman, It is stated there were many 
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The Conservatory. 
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runaway hasty marriages ; and that in this 
particular chapel, James IV., Duke of 
Hamilton, was married to the youngest 
of the beautiful Miss Gunnings, “with a 
ring of the bed curtain, half an hour after 
twelve at night.” All this, and much 
more, we are told, was in 1752; and 
two years later Parliament stopped Mr. 
Keith’s chief source of income by the 
passing of the Marriage Act. 

Crewe House stands to-day, a pleasing 
oasis of green in what seems a desert of 
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Rudolf Lehmann. ‘The golf clubs in the 
corner betoken Lord Crewe’s taste for the 
modern exercise ; but he is, perhaps, more 
devoted to his two swift motor cars, 
which find their home in a coach-house 
across the yard opposite the front door. 
Within, we find ourselves in a house of 
many passages and winding corridors, oak- 
panelled, and with subdued light coming 
through stained-glass windows. Let us 
follow the corridor leading into the central 
Drawing-room. On our right is the large 

















The Front of Crewe House. 


stone and brick. Like so many of the 
older London houses, it has an exterior 
wholly unpretentious, that gives but a 
vague idea of the space and comfort 
within. ‘The caller has to go to the 
farther side of the house for the main 
entrance, and then the front door opens 
into an outer hall with oak-panelled walls 
and a pavement of mosaic marble. The 
ceiling, too, is patterned out into squares 
with oak beams. On the wall to the left is 
a portrait in oils of Lord Crewe’s father, 
the first Lord Houghton, by the late 


Drawing-room, usually called the Crimson 
Room, of which we shall say more 
presently, and beyond that lies the Dining- 
room. ‘l’o the left of the central Drawing- 
room is Lady Crewe’s ‘Morning-room, 
which again leads out into the Library, 
Straight in front is the large octagonal 
conservatory, with easy chairs carelessly 
arranged around the fountain, and quaint 
electric fitments dotted amongst the 
foliage, giving one of the prettiest night 
effects in town. ‘This central Drawing- 
room has a delightful air of artistic 
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comtort and restraint, and, like the majority 
of the houses of its period, is modest in 
its height, as if the architects of that 
time were so proud of the beauties of 
their ceiling-work that they desired to 
bring it within easy range of the unaided 
eye. 

Over the mantel is a portrait of Miss 
Hannah Milnes, by Romney, a really 
fine painting of a young and very beauti- 
ful woman—made all the more absorb- 
ingly interesting to the onlooker from 
the fact that she holds in her hand 
a mask which it would appear she had 
just removed. ‘The painter has caught 
a gleam of mischievous amusement in 
eyes that are instinct with vivacity, and 
these are portrayed as only Romney 
could paint eyes—almost as if he had but 
half revealed the soul of the spirit behind. 
Many of the pictures in Crewe House 
which owe their being to Romney were 
painted whilst he lived close by, in 
Cavendish Square. 

The Crimson Drawing-room is another 
large apartment peculiarly fitted for the 
art of entertaining, where the domed 
ceiling, elaborately moulded and deco- 
rated, gives one every concept of dignity 
and grace. ‘The colour scheme employed 
is of cerulean blue with gold,—-the only 
blue that really mates with deep red 
figured silk damask; and age has mel- 
lowed these colourings to the pleasantest 
relations, 

Several old cabinets of the late Louis 
and early Empire period are placed 
here and there, and directly underneath 
Lawrence’s “ Lady Crewe” is a beautiful 
antique cabinet of rosewood and ivory 
with wonderful inlaid work. Near this, 
and standing out in the room, is a little 
glass-topped curio table, containing many 
interesting relics. One sees miniatures 
by Cosway side by side with gold and 
jewelled scent-bottles, old snuifboxes, and 
many objects of interest. The _plain- 
looking silver salver in the centre of this 
collection is said to be the very plate on 
which a glass of wine was handed to the 
historic Strafford in his last moments on 
the scaffold. 

In Lady Crewe’s Morning-room the 
French windows open out on to the 
lawn in the front of the house. The 
decoration is in shades of dark blue, 
working from the floor upwards to a paler 
shade, where the walls are panelled 
with a gilt leaf-moulding. ‘The ceilings 


of Crewe House are noteworthy features, 
and each is elaborate. ‘This particular 
example, painted in shades of blue and 
yellow, boasts a quantity of gilt relief work, 
and lends a fine setting to the rench furni- 
ture of the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize 
periods. Lady Crewe is the possessor 
of a wonderful writing-table, fashioned in 
marqueterie, which is the work of the 
celebrated André Boule, and inlaid with 
the woods this great ebonist used so 
freely, and then lavishly mounted with 
the exquisitely chiselled ormolu of his 
day. On the carved white marb'e mantel- 
piece is still another gem from the hands 
of the great workers of France in a time- 
piece of ormolu and _tortoiseshell, whilst 
on a small table in a farther corner is 
another dainty example of the horo- 
logist’s art. On the right of the mantel- 
piece, upon a background of dark velvet, 
and set into dainty gilt frames, one notices 
some quaint old theatrical colour-prints 
which represent the famous actors of a 
bygone age in well-known scenes, and 
amongst them are the familiar figures of 
Garrick and Barry. To the left of the 
fireplace there are a number of antique 
miniatures, the majority of which, one 
learns, were portraits of the ancestors of 
both Lord and Lady Crewe 

And, finally, ina catholic collection from 
the works of men who have helped to 
form the history of painting, there is the 
portrait of Frances, Lady Crewe, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in which the colouring 
is as great a joy to the eye as the canvas 
is instinct with life. 

‘The Dining-room in Crewe House is so 
different in its fitments and decoration from 
the rest of the house, as to give one an 
idea of the Elizabethan style rather than 
the vastly differing French periods’ Here 
we see walls almost covered with the 
rich dark oak panelling of that time, with 
doors of the same, and the mantelpiece 
reaching up to the ceiling is a massive 
example of deeply carved oak work. The 
sideboards are heavy, too, and well 
carved, boasting two Corinthian columns 
on either side of the centre, each column 
carrying its  three-armed candelabra 
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bracket. The great clock on the mantel- 
piece is itself enclosed in a solid carved 
oak stand, as if in the days of its fashion- 
ing it had been made to fit into this 
scheme. ‘There are many fine canvases 
hanging on these walls, What histories 
the room could tell, of friendships made 
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and broken, and of jovial companion- 
ships, “ when each by turn was guide to 
each,” as wit and conversation flowed ! 

I have left myself all too little space 
to describe the Hall and corridors, fitted 
with their many rare pieces of antique 
furniture, old chests, and hung with choice 
pictures. Suffice it just to say that in 
this quiet cool Hall, with its panels of 
carved oak, its handsome Buhl and 
ormolu cabinets, its old Chinese vases and 
quaint seats, there is a grand portrait 
of Walter Savage Landor by Faulkner ; 
an oval-shaped portrait of Mrs. Cunliffe- 
Offley by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and, as 
I have already mentioned, an excellent 
portrait of Lord Crewe’s father. 

The Earl of Crewe’s Study is a corre- 
ponding room to the Dining-room on the 
opposite side of the Hall. Naturally, the 
larger part of these walls are covered with 
ebony bookcases, though the majority 
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of Lord Crewe’s books have not their 
dwelling in his Town house. These book- 
cases, doors, overmantel, and mantelpiece 
are all of the blackest of black ebony, 
deeply carved, whilst a black marble fender 
throws up the blue tiles of the grate work. 
One had to pause to admire a grand old 
example of a French clock, with a carved 
ormolu face and raised china figures, set 
upon a stand of bronze tinted ormolu and 
green enamel work. ‘That this was an 
object of worth and of interest was testi- 
fied by its maker’s name,—‘“ Lonons a 
Paris.” 

So we take our leave of a famous and 
well-stored house, where a double ancestry 
of letters adds an extra grace to the many 
personal and social charms of the host 
and hostess; and it is safe to prophesy 
that a house which has seen so much 
history in time past will see still more 
in time to come. 
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Lord Crewe's Study. 


[The photographs for this article were specially taken by Reginald Haines.] 





“Dazed with shame and grief, the girl was bandied about the ring, while they laughed and jeered at her. 
At last, with a shriek like a wounded hare, she broke away.’ 














Illustrated by ALEXANDER C. BALL. 








RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE. 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 














VI. RAOUL’S 


HIS is the story of a woman whom 
down the ages honest men have 
scorned and good women loathed. 

I do not defend her. I tell the truth of 
her, 

* # * + * 

It would be more tedious to begin at 
the beginning. I begin, therefore, with 
His Highness the Prince of Parma. 
“Men say,” Raoul writes, “that the 
Prince of Parma never made a mistake, 
I profess he made two, which were worse 
than many. He _ never understood 
Providence or me.” It appears (to leave 
Providence out of the story) that Parma 
never understood precisely the principles 
of Raoul’s morality. You may have some 
sympathy with that failure. More than 
once, to more folks than one, Raoul had 
offered himself for sale. Parma made 
the mistake of inferring that he could be 
bought. 

Raoul, no doubt, was worth buying. 
He had been going to and fro Delft and 
Nijmegen, helping John Newstead the 
Englishman .and Martin Schenk the 
German to perfect their joint and several 
plans for the summer campaign. | Raoul 
was in all their secrets. And the Prince 
of Parma desired to be like him. 

So you should conceive of Raoul in 
the terribly clean upper chamber of a 
Nijmegen inn regarding with benignity 
a Walloon of square dumb face. ‘The 
Walloon has just presented a letter from 
the Prince of Parma which offers Raoul 
a hundred crowns for an account of the 
plans of Schenk and Newstead, and a 
thousand crowns more when time shall 
have proved his account true: one 
hundred crowns, as Raoul behind his 
benign smile was reflecting, for being a 
traitor, one thousand for being an honest 
traitor. “So, my friend,” says he to his 
Walloon, “ you are a spy come a-bribing. 


FIRST LOVE. 


And what if I say two words to Martin 
Schenk and have you thrown from the 
nearest steeple ?” 

“You would not get any crowns,” said 
the Walloon. 

““T see,” said Raoul, “that you estimate 
me justly.” His smile became more 
benign. ‘And Parma was confident I 
would earn his money?” The Walloon 


grinned and chuckled. Raoul also 
chuckled. “ Pardieu, I will,” said he; 
and he turned away, and wrote with 
flourishes and pauses of ecstasy to con- 
template his composition. . ‘The 
letter was sealed. “With one hand Raoul 
offered it to the Walloon, the other he 


held out for the hundred crowns. 

The Walloon dandled the money and 
tapped the letter: ‘‘ ‘There is in this,” 
he inquired, “what His Highness 
wishes ?” 

“Tt will gratify him,” said Raoul, taking 
the money, “ marvellously.” 

A while after, when the good Walloon 
had won back to ‘Tilburg, and gave Parma 
the letter and stood before His High- 
ness smirking, he was mightily amazed. 
For Parma started up yelling an oath, and 
he caught the Walloon by the throat and 
shook him as a terrier shakes a rat while 
he felt for his dagger. ‘Then doubtless 
our Walloon had ended his life but for 
the Marquis of Richebourg, who, alarmed 
by the noise, broke in and stayed Parma’s 
hand. “Your Highness would do the 
rogue too much _ honour by killing him,” 
said he. 

Parma flung the man from him and 
turned away muttering. His face was 
purple about the cheekbones, his eyes 
dilated. ‘The Walloon felt at his neck 
and coughed and spluttered. “ Silence, 
rogue!” cried Richebourg: and then to 
Parma: ‘‘What is his offence, sir?” 
The Walloon looked, and no doubt was, 
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injured. Parma, swearing, tapped Raoul’s 
letter. Richebourg took it up. ‘These 
were the words that had in truth gratified 
Parma marvellously : 


To H.H. the Prince of Parma—these. 

I have the honour obediently to 
inform Your Highness of the plans of the 
commanders John Newstead and Martin 
Schenk. On receiving Your Highness’s 
promise to turn your coat, to bring over your 
troops to their victorious standards, and to 
join with them in assailing your ass’s tyranny, 
the power of Spain, their Excellencies will 
pay Your Highness ONE HUNDRED CROWNS : 
adding ONE THOUSAND CROWNS when Your 
Highness’s promise is performed. I am 
assured that Your Highness’s nature is such 
as to grasp at this generous proffer, which 
I take leave to assure Your Highness’s 
modesty is not less than a fair price for Your 
Highness. 

And I have the honour to be, etc., etc., 
RAOUL DE TOUT LE MONDE, 


One hundred crowns to be a traitor, 
one thousand crowns to be an honest 
traitor. Raoul, you see, treated Parma 
as a man and a brother, Richebourg, 
savouring the humour of it, smiled behind 
the letter, and over the top of it looked 
at Parma. Parma was stamping about 
the room with his wrath. Richebourg 
turned to the Walloon: “‘ Away with you, 
sirrah. ‘To the guard-room !” 

‘Sir! Guard-room, sir?” the Walloon 
stammered in a hurry of fear. ‘‘ Why, 
sir, I did my orders. This Raoul, sir, he 
told me he had writ what His Highness 
wished.” Parma turned and fumed upon 
him. ‘“ Well, sir, why, sir?” the Walloon 
protested ; “he took the hundred crowns.” 

That, after all the rest, was too much 
for Parma. He’ sprang at the Walloon, 
yelling oaths again, and the poor Walloon 
stumbled back and fled. 

In these so different ways did Raoul 
and the Prince of Parma receive the 
flattering proposals of each to buy the 
other. Raoul’s way, you observe, was 
the more profitable. 

Richebourg, who had_ with effort 
quenched a chuckle, reflected pensively 
that the Prince of Parma was blind to 
humour, and waited for him to cool. 

‘““The hell’s insolence of it!” Parma 
was coherent at last. “‘To propose 
treachery to me! ‘To offer me a price!” 
more oaths intervened. ‘ Ah, I would I 
had him here!” He stalked to and fro, 
twisting his long fingers and muttering of 
torture. 
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Richebourg reflected. “It might be 
done,” he said, half to himself. “ They 
say the little poppet loves to peacock it 
about a woman. We might trap him so. 
There is Gertrude Mol.” 

This is that Gertrude Mol whom the 
chronicles have given to shame. She was 
as fair a woman, they say, as the world 
has seen—a_ child-woman, fragile and 
dainty. She stood to the height of a 
man’s lips, and a woman’s form could 
scarce be more slender than hers. She 
was crowned—she could be veiled when 
she wished—with rippling flaxen hair, 
Her skin was like milk, her lips a red 
rose, and her eyes dark as the shadowed 
sea. She had the pure, fearless face of a 
child. And the chroniclers call her Circe 
and Tarpeia and Cleopatra, and many 
another worse name. 

She was the daughter of the syndic of 
Breda, and just come to womanhood 
when Parma cast covetous eyes upon the 
town. Parma sent a young Italian captain, 
Lodovico Mondaleschi, to spy out its 
weakness, and Lodovico, who was cer- 
tainly a gentleman of ingenuity, turned to 
Gertrude Mol. Lodovico was a pretty 
person too—-I have that on Raoul’s word 
—he had an air and some power, I 
suppose, with his tongue. He made the 
girl love him unto surrender. Lodovico 
did not want her—he was a cold-blooded 
Italian of Machiavelli’s school—he wanted 
Breda. When the girl’s passion flamed 
he held aloof till he had her distraught 
to win him. He never took more than 
a kiss of her, but he robbed her of more 
than honour. For he persuaded her to 
let the Spaniards into Breda, to betray 
her own people, her own father. 

It was all done for the hope that 
Messer Lodovico might deign to take 
her. On a dark autumn night she filched 
from her father the syndic the keys of 
the postern gate, and stole out and opened 
it to Lodovico. Parma’s men stormed in. 
There was a massacre (Spanish and 
Italian soldiery in a Dutch town never 
failed of that). Her father was killed, 
fighting desperately a hopeless fight, and 
hundreds more, her kin, her friends, men 
and women of her town. Gertrude Mol 
sat alone in a lonely house all that night, 
with the wild shrieks torturing her, trem- 
bling for what she had done, and praying 
that Lodovico might be safe. . . . When 


dawn broke upon the ghastly streets the 
The women had been 


town was still. 








taught not to wail. Gertrude Mol sat 
by her window looking out over the dead 
—looking for Lodovico, hoping, longing. 
He did not come. 

She was worn with fear. He might be 
dead, he might be lying in torment. At 
last she dared the streets, and went out 
to seek him. ‘The streets were still 
enough. Parma’s soldiery were sleeping 
off their debauch of slaughter. She met 
only wild-eyed women, who trembled and 
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“Ay, orphan. And done it is, and 
my kisses are done too. You are no 


more use tome. Oh, but you shall have 
the honour of it.” He whirled her round 
into the midst of the ring of officers. 
“Look you, gentlemen! Here is the 
maid who gave us her father to kill and 
her town to take for the sake of my 
beautiful eyes and my sweet lips. Who 
wants the orphan?” He thrust her into 
one man’s arms, and he again to another’s. 














‘Love me, dear, and live!’ 


cowered at a sound and were dumb. She 
went by a pathway of blood amid the 
dead. 

At the Spanish bivouac in the market- 
place she asked for Lodovico, and they 
mocked at her with foul jests. Lodovico 
came laughing. She ran to him aflame 
with love, but he held her off. “ Softly, 
orphan,” he cried. “I have no more 
kisses to waste,” 

“Lodovico!” she gasped, shivering, 
“But I did it—I did it—and ’twas for 


” 


you. 





His arm went about her; he drew her fragrant against his side” 


Dazed with shame and grief, the girl was 
bandied about the ring, while they laughed 
and jeered at her. At last, with a shriek 
like a wounded hare, she broke away, and 
ran wildly to the desolate home. 

There came days of anguish. The 
Spanish soldiery patrolling the town would 
stop before her windows and shout up 
taunts and bestial jibes. Her servants 
cursed her and left her. When she 
stole out in the twilight to crave food, 
the women, widows and childless mothers, 
reviled her and spat upon her. 
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She had to flee the town or die. I 
do not like what she did, but what she 
should have done I cannot tell. She 
stole away to Parma, and pled for a 
pittance to keep her alive. He thought, 
I suppose, that it would serve him but 
ill to let one who had played the traitor 
for him starve. He may even have pitied 


her. He gave her a pension. 
She began to live at Tilburg. The 
Spanish officers showed her an_ easy 


scorn: who could respect Gertrude Mol ? 
Then they saw she was beautiful. ‘Then 
she made a lure of that wonderful pure 
beauty of hers and her grace, and kept 
them all dangling about her. When the 
turn of her white neck, the glint of her 
hair made a man grow tender, she laughed 
at him, then tempted him again and 
laughed again. She had the men who 
scorned her quarrelling with each other 
for a touch of her hand. She amused 
herself in making men stupid and base. 
Whether she was as gay as she seemed 
those may judge who know women. 

Such was her life when Richebourg 
came to her and proposed that she 
should be the bait of a trap to catch 
Raoul. There was a high price offered, 
and that may have tempted her, for she 
loved silk and soft living. Or it may be 
that she was glad to ruin a man by the 
same cheat of love that had ruined her. 
She went joyfully to Nijmegen, to Raoul. 

On a fair spring morning Raoul was 
lounging through the market-place. “I 
beheld,” says he, ‘‘the most delectable of 
all women, save one. She had the lithe 
womanhood of a man’s dreams, It was 
cloth-of-silver she wore, and she had in it 
the grace of the queen of heaven.” He 
made an occasion to look in her face. 
The innocent loveliness of it took him 
captive. Gertrude Mol passed on with 
her innocence, and he followed. 

There was a man with a panier of live 
larks to sell. Gertrude stopped and spoke 
to the birds, and at once the man put a 
price on them and began to praise them. 
They were young birds, fine birds, fat 
birds—they would come luscious from the 
spit. Raoul saw the delicate face shudder. 
The next moment she had given the man 
all he asked, and he was gaping at the 
money and her folly. ‘Then she had the 
panier in her hand and was walking 
swiftly away. Raoul followed still, and 
heard her talk to the fluttering birds as a 
mother talks to her children. 
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Raoul strode in front of her. 
thousand pardons, 
burden ?” 

Of course she started in shy surprise. 
*Oh-—oh! I thank you. But I like to 
bear my own burdens.” 

“A selfish pleasure,” said Raoul: ‘1 
demand a share,” and he put his hand 
on hers on the panier. She clung to it 
still, 

“But you take all I have,” she pro- 
tested. 

‘Such is my intent,” said Raoul, with 
his bold eyes on hers. She looked away. 
Raoul took a firmer grip of the panier, 
** And whither now ?” 

“ By your leave, sir, I go my own way.” 

“T would not yet suggest that you 
should go mine,” said Raoul, and kept 
hold of her and her panier. 

She bit her lip, a dimple trembled in 
her chin—then laughter conquered her, 
“Oh, but you are—you are so unlikely. 
Come then. I was going outside the walls 
and the gates, out where there is only 
earth and sky—with these.” She smiled 
down at the larks, 

Raoul bowed, and walked close at her 
side, and his eyes devoured,every line and 
tint of her loveliness. It roused his heart 
and brain like wine. His swarthy cheeks 
flushed. He began to talk of the magni- 
ficent deeds of his magnificent self. 

Gertrude knew the symptom well, and 
assisted the disease. Her lips parted, 
her breath came quick, her bosom 
trembled. Shy glances gave him the 
praise that modesty forbade her speak. 
The heart of that fair body, he could see, 
throbbed to his. He was enraptured. 

They had gone out by the main gate. 
They were climbing the green slopes 
above the river. Raoul at the end of a 
magniloquent tale had paused for effect. 
“You are splendid,” she murmured—to 
herself of course—and gazed at him with 
wide wondering eyes. Raoul smiled at 
her. 

Then, with a start, “Oh, but you have 
made me forget them altogether,” she 
cried. ‘ My poor larks!” She took the 
panier from Raoul’s hand and swept a 
glance across wide landandsky: “ Here 
—there are no walls and gates here. It 
is all open and free. Come, my dears.” 
She bent to open the panier, and the birds 
fluttered in wild fright. Then they found 
their way out. From tuft to swaying tuft 


tA 
May I bear your 


’ 


of grass they went, little brown bodies 








calling to each other. One tried its wings 
and soared away to the white dazzling eye 
of the sun. Its song poured down clear 
and sweet. 

Raoul was looking at the woman. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes shining. I 
think that some of her delight was not 
feigned. She turned to Raoul quickly, 
and pointed up to the tiny singer, “Is 
he not dear?” she cried. 
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Parma had replied, she went on, with 
an order to send her and her dowry to 
him at Tilburg. The commandant 
blasphemed, but obeyed. He put her en 
board one of a flotilla of boats dropping 
down the Maas. 

“Then I,” said she, with a wicked 
smile, “ was very pleasant to the captain 
of my boat.” This man, her credible 





“Does he not make you 
glad you are free? Oh, that 
is the best joy in the world 
—to be out of bonds, to 
have your will of yourself, 
to use yourself as you choose, 
to...” Her voice quavered 
suddenly, and her colour 
changed. 

“Beyond doubt itis good,” 


said Raoul, watching her 
curiously. ‘‘ But you, lady, 


what can you know of any 
other fate ?” 

Gertrude Mol, who was 
bound for ever by shame, 
who could never again use 
herself as she chose, turned 
on him, white, wild-eyed, 
and gave a bitter laugh. 
Then she mastered herself 
and went on with her cheat. 

“Ah, sir” (a sigh), “I 
know what it is to be in a 
cage like my birds. I am 
Judith Hals from Liége i 
With that she began a most 
pretty story. She was an 
orphan richly left, you must 
know, and the commandant 
of Liége had claimed her 
as his ward. He had kept 
her close for months, he 
had forbidden her speech 
of woman or man without 
his leave, so that he might 

















keep her safe to wed her 
and her dower to the man 
who would pay him most for her. Oh, 
indeed, she knew what it was to be in 
chains! And it was vile, vile! At last 
she thought she might save herself from 
the commandant’s wardship by claiming 
to be the ward of another. She wrote 
to the Prince of Parma, 

* Diantre /” cried Raoul: “ from the 
grid to the coals !” 

She gave a little joyous laugh. 
I am terribly cunning,” said she. 


“Oh, 


“**1 am Gertrude Mol,’ she said. 


‘I tried to betray you to death.” 


story ran, was charmed and persuaded to 
cut his boat loose when the flotilla was 
moored for the night at Venloo, to steal 
off down stream. With the morning 
they landed, bought horses, and, laden 
with the dower, struck north for Martin 
Schenk’s country. Safe, mistress 
herself and her dower, she had come to 
Nijmegen. 

Such was the story she told Raoul. 
And I know nothing cleverer of Gertrude 
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Mol than that. It was most aptly 
designed to beguile the man. Your 
weak pathetic women, always in distress, 
always sucking a man’s strength, had no 
charm for him. But here was a woman 
with red blood in her veins, a woman of 
wit and resource to outdo a man. His 
heart was hers to take. 

And he was urgent for hers. ‘That 
day, as they walked back past the great 
hospital, where women whom the war had 
bereft of husbands and kinsfolk tended 
the wounded in war, Raoul was mightily 
ardent. Day by day after he was at her 
side, dining with her at her lodging in the 
Spoor Straat, sailing with her on the 
Waal, walking with her on the hills 
without the town, alone with her and 
earth and sky. She heid him daintily 
aloof, yet never let him think her cold. 

Sometimes I fancy that she drew out 
those days longer than need was—that 
something in Raoul had waked her heart. 
I know she must have been sneering at 
his folly from first to last. And yet I 
doubt there was more in her mind than 
a sneer. 

On a wayward spring afternoon they 
were walking by a backwater of the Waal. 
The tiny waves glistened and flung back 
the kingcups’ gold, the willows were white 
in the breeze. 

“And have you thought 
love ?” says Raoul. 

“Love? Ah, love is a gaoler. 
only be happy free.” 

‘“Why, unless you love you cannot 
be free. The best of freedom is to use 
every power you have. ‘Till you love you 
are in bonds, you are chained down. 
Dear heart, unless you love, your sweet 
self is of none effect. God forbid that! 
Love me, dear, and live.” His arm went 
about her, he drew her fragrant against 
his side. 

“Faith, one is harder than the other,” 
she says with her wicked smile. ‘“‘ Dear 
sir, I fear my cruel self could live without 
you—and perhaps more piously—more 
quietly for certain.” 

“Live without me? 
have the heart.” 

“And how do you know there is any 
heart in me ?” 

“ Mordieu, 1 will try!” 


better of 


I can 


You would never 


He caught 


her to him fiercely and kissed her mouth. 
“ Does the heart answer, rogue ?” 

She blushed: her eyes wavered, tried 
“God help 


to shun his and could not. 


” 


me!” she muttered, and gasped for 
breath, trying to loose herself. Raoul 
kissed her again before he let her go. 
Once free, she was quickly cool. 

“Oh, but I am honoured,” she said, 
and laughing made him a curtsey. ‘I 
shall always be proud that I made so 
great a man deign two kisses for poor 
Judith Hals.” 

“She can multiply them at will,” said 
Raoul, taking her in his arm again. 

She leant away from him, laughing. 
* Alack, sir, the poor lass knows naught 
of mathematics,” 

“Mine the joy of teaching her. 
does she know that debts 
paid ?” 

“Debts?” she asked. Raoul held up 
two fingers. “Oh!” She was in a 
pretty confusion. ‘Then she laughed at 
him. ‘You shall ask me for them to- 
morrow.” 

‘And why not this hour ?” 

“ Because—because—” again she was 
delectably shy—‘‘because, sir, I am 
afraid to be alone with you too long.” 

Raoul held her close against him a 
moment. “Love,” he said softly, and let 
her go. 

Gertrude Mol laughed. 

So they went back to the town and 
away to her lodging in the Spoor Straat, 
beyond the great hospital. ‘There at the 
gates stood some of the nursing women, 
those sad-eyed women who gave their lives 
to the care of the men that suffered for 
the country’s sake. Raoul saluted them 
gravely. But Gertrude Mol hurried by 
with averted eyes. Her work, her life, 
showed ill against theirs. She hated 
them for that. She hated Raoul for 
honouring them. 

In a moment she was at her own door. 
“Till to-morrow, sweet,” said Raoul in a 
low voice, and kissed her hand, 

Gertrude Mol laughed again. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” she said. For so Lodovico Monda- 
leschi had kissed her hand the night 
before she betrayed her honour for him. 
I fancy her calling Raoul fool, and 
sneering at him and herself and all the 
world. In cynical misery she turned to 
finish her work, 

It was past noon on the next day; 
Raoul was striding out of Martin Schenk’s 
quarters, when an orderly ran at him 
with a letter. ‘By the hand of a dusty 
peasant, sir,” he explained, ‘“ From 
Neerbosch.” 


And 


must be 


” 














ne 








“She shuddered, she started away from him. ‘Not that!’ she cried wildly. ‘Never again/’” 
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The seal was a shapeless blot of wax. 
Raoul broke it, and found written in a 
quavering hand this : 

DEAR —— 

I am hurt sore. I was riding out 
hitherward and my horse fell upon me. I 
am much in pain. Come. 

JUDITH. 
At Neerbosch, in the inn. 

I think it was well written. I do not 
wonder she counted on it to bring Raoul 
to her hotfoot. But she made the 
mistake of forgetting that Raoul for all his 
ardour was a practical man, If, while his 
heart throbbed wildly for her pain, his 
first thought was to gallop to Neerbosch, 
his second was to take her her maid. 

So off he ran to the Spoor Straat and 
up the stairs to her lodging. He broke 
in—then started back amazed. For the 
room was bare of all its trinkets and 
dainty finery. Three packhorse paniers 
stood corded and ready for the road, 
and the maid was thrusting things into 
a fourth. ‘‘ Cordieu,” Raoul cried, “ what 
thievery is this?” 

Flushed, surprised, the maid looked 
up. ‘ Thievery, forsooth !” says she, with 
a toss of her head. “Thief yourself! 
’Tis my mistress’s own order.” ‘Then 
“Oh!” she gasped, and clapped her hand 
to her mouth. Nervously she began to 
tell a wild, impossible, halting tale. 
Raoul leapt at her, he caught her wrists 
and harshly demanded the truth. At 
first she babbled incoherent nothings, 
twisting herself in his grip. Slowly he 
brought his eyes close to hers... she 
grew still . . . she breathed heavily. 
“The truth now!” said Raoul through 
his teeth. And the truth came. 

Her mistress had bidden her gather all 
their chattels and bring them on pack- 
horses to Ravestein by way of Neerbosch. 

** And why Ravestein?” Raoul growled. 
The woman shuddered. \“ Why Rave- 
stein?” he insisted. ‘Why? ... Why? 
es i 

“Tis the way to Tilburg,” she gasped. 

“Tilburg?” Raoul roared ; for all men 
knew that Parma was there. ‘“ Tilburg ? 
What have you to do with Tilburg ? ” 

“ We—we—we came from there.” 

Raoul’s face was white. He gripped 
her so hard that she screamed with pain. 
““Who are you, then, i’ God’s name?” he 
said hoarsely. 

“She is Gertrude Mol,” the woman 
moaned. ‘Qh, let me go, let me go!” 


Raoul flung her away from him, and 
she feil against the wall sobbing. Raoul 
glared down at her, and he clenched his 
hands till the nails pierced his flesh, 
“Stay here,” he said at last; “ speak no 
word of this, or you hang. Mark me! 
Silent, or you hang ;” and he swung on 
his heel and out. 

Gertrude Mol—his love Gertrude Mol? 
The traitress, the scorn of all Holland! 
He smarted with shame and wounded 
pride. Her tenderness had been all a 
cheat, then? She had tricked him into 
passion, she had taken his love to sneer at 
it. She--she had made a mock of him 
—of Raoul de ‘Tout le Monde! For a 
moment he hated her enough to put her 
to torture. . Then hate was quenched 
in grief. His heart was torn asunder. 
Oh that she, his love, his queen, should 
be false and base—she whom he wor- 
shipped! ‘Would to God it were I in 
her stead!” he muttered. ‘ Oh my God, 
I would it had been I!” 

The letter from Neerbosch ; what did 
that mean? Cordieu, it must mean that 
she was drawing him within Parma’s 
reach. She was Parma’s hired lure—his 
love . . . He groaned, and his eyes were 
wet . . . Well, he would seek her still. 
He would fight it out to the end. 

Off he went to Martin Schenk. He 
had tidings of the enemy at Neerbosch, 
he said. He asked for a troop of horse. 
Martin Schenk gave him a squadron. 


While a troop of Richebourg’s Walloons 
rode into Neerbosch Gertrude Mol lay 
at her ease in the inn. She thought her 
work well done, and laughed over it. Oh, 
she had fooled him finely, for all his 
wits! She herself had not been more 
a mock than he would be, the little 
swaggerer. Yes! She had paid some of 
her debt to men. The trick that had 
ruined her was not more comical than 
this. And she made herself laugh again. 
But her face was pale and her laughter 
rang strangely . She hid her face in 
her hands a moment... then forced 
a smile and a sneer. She must laugh— 
she must laugh—or she would be in 
agony. Wild thoughts were torturing. her. 
What if she had broken loose from Parma 
—what if she had been true to Raoul ? 
Why, then he would have wedded her 
eagerly, and she would have been at 
peace, with a man who honoured her, 
whom she might easily—yes, so easily— 











learn to love . . . At peace? No, never 
in life. Some day he must have heard 
the truth of her, some day turned on her 
and cast her out with scorn, ‘There was 
no hope of happiness with him. 

She laughed again. Poor little man! 
She was best rid of him before she loved 
him much. 

Suddenly she started and paled, and 
caught at her throat. There came from 
the stair a gay laugh that she knew too 
well, 

It was Lodovico Mondaleschi. He 
strode in debonair, laughing. He made 
her a low salute of mockery. 

“What have you to do here?” she 
gasped. 

“T came to give you joy on the way 
you have bettered my instruction. What! 
There is nothing like a kiss to fool woman 
or man, is there, sweeting ?” He tapped 
her cheek, and she shrank from him red and 
shuddering. ‘‘ But I confess ’tis comelier 
when the woman cheats—when the 
woman's kisses are the liars. Eh, yours 
were true enough once, were they not, 
sweet? Have you any left for me now?” 

“No! No! No!” she cried, all 
trembling. 

“ Madonna, here is coyness! And 
once you would give me more than I 
cared to take.” He laughed at her shame. 
“Tell me, does this Raoul love you as 
weil as you loved me? How much will 
he hate you when Parma burns him ?” 

Gertrude started up and faced him, one 
hand at her throat. Her lips were tight 
pressed and white. Lodovico laughed 
heartily. She struck at him. And while 
he warded off the blow there came 
suddenly a yell—*The guard! ‘The 
guard!” the thunder of hurrying horses : 
then the clash and grate of steel and 
the roar of the Dutch war-cry, “ Vive 
le £eus i 

Lodovico turned with an oath and ran 
out, 

There is no story to tell of the fight— 
the fight of that troop that came to catch 
one man and caught a squadron. Martin 
Schenk’s horsemen found the Walloons 
dismounted out of order, took them in 
front and rear, and slew. 

From that whirl of slaughter Lodovico 
Mondaleschi fled. I do not deny him 
courage. No man could have been so 
good a spy without courage. But his 
was not the courage that fights. Livid, 
foaming, blaspheming, he came again to 
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Gertrude Mol: he screamed a volume of 
foul words at her, stammering in mad 
wrath. She laughed. He plucked out 
his sword and ran at her. 

Then she flung wide her arms and 
gave a great glad cry. “Kill me! Kill 
me!” 

He checked. He faltered. 

Raoul burst in, his sword and dagger 
dripping blood. 

Lodovico Mondaleschi screamed and 
flung his sword away, and cast himself 
down and clung about Gertrude Mol’s 
knees. “Save me! Save me!” he 
moaned, 

Gertrude, white and still, was looking 
into Raoul’s flaming eyes. “‘I am Ger- 
trude Mol,” she said. “I tried to betray 
you to death.” 

A moment more Raoul gazed at her: 
then he flung back his head like a beast 
in pain, and strode forward and gripped 
Lodovico. Lodovico clung the closer to 
Gertrude, and ‘‘Save me!” he shrieked, 
“save me!” 

Gertrude Mol laughed a little. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes. Save him!” she said. 

* Who is he?” Raoul growled. 

** Lodovico Mondaleschi.” 

Lodovico Mondaleschi ! 


” 


Who— 
who 

‘““Who loved me.” She laughed. 
“Who loves me now.” 

“Yes! I love you. Indeed I love 
you,” Lodovico shrieked. ‘“ Gertrude, 
dear——” 

Some wild cry broke from Raoul. He 
wrenched the man away from Gertrude, 
and dragged him out. Still he shrieked 
for mercy. Raoul’s face was working: 
his red sword-blade shivered under his 
hand. He had Lodovico out to the 
street among the dead, and glared at him 
a moment with the blood lust in his eyes. 
Then he muttered an oath and flung the 
man staggering away. He shouted to 
two troopers and bade them set Lodovico 
safe on the Tilburg road. 

Lodovico, fairly away from the fight, 
curled his moustachios again. He was 
well pleased with himself. He laughed 
and laughed most heartily at the stupidity 
of women and the invincible affection of 
Gertrude Mol. So he went happily on 
to Tilburg. And there, as I like to re- 
member, Parma, wildly wroth that the 
trap had failed, that a fine troop of horse 
had been utterly destroyed, was yet more 
wroth with Lodovico for being saved, 
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was convinced that the Dutchmen, who 
spared no one else, would never have 
spared Lodovico unless he were privately 
their friend—in fine, the excellent Prince 
of Parma hanged Messer Lodovico for a 
traitor. 

Among the dead in Neerbosch Raoul 
sheathed his sword, and slowly, heavily 
climbed the stair again. Gertrude stood 
awaiting him. ‘They looked at each other 
long. ‘‘ You know everything now,” she 
said defiantly. ‘“ Everything!” Raoul 
did not answer or move. He gazed at 
her still, with sad, dull eyes. She swayed 
and fell into a chair, and hid her face. 
“Speak!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, I cannot 
bear it! Speak! Curse me!” 

“Dear!” Raoul whispered. He was 
at her side, his arm was round her. 
“ Dear love 

She shuddered, she started away from 
him. “Not that!’ she cried wildly. 
“ Never again!” 

“Ay, again and again and_ again,” 
Raoul held her still. “ Dear love, you 
have come to a new life now. ‘This 
past is past and dead, and you must 
forget-——” 

She laughed bitterly: ‘Who can 
forget ?” 

“T have forgot,” Raoul said... 
“Now you must live again, live to love 
me.” He drew her closer, he bent to 
kiss her. 

With both arms straining against his 
breast she held herself away. “I dare 
not!” she cried. ‘God help me, I dare 
not!” 

“Nay, dare, for my sake. Forget, for 
my sake. How can I be happy else? 
Oh, dear heart, could you not be happy 
loving me?” 

But still she held herself away. “I 
dare not,” she sobbed. “I dare not.” 

“Why, then?” Raoul cried, staring at 
her. : 

“Ah!” she gave a cry of pain. “You 
make me say it. I—I am too vile.” 

“Never say that again! Dear, how 
can you dare? I love you. I love you.” 

Her throat, her lips were quivering ; 
she could not speak. But still she 





strained away from his arms. ‘ What 
now?” Raoul cried. . Suddenly his 
face hardened. “ Mordien! This—this 
fellow—this Lodovico, you-do not love 
him still?” 

She started, and was still again. She 
waited a moment ere she spoke. Looking 
furtively at Raoul, she made ready her 
lie. It was the noblest moment in her 
life. ‘* Yes, I love him still,” she said in 
a low voice. But no blush came, and 
steadily, covertly she watched Raoul. 

Raoul had let her go at the word, 
and flung away from her. ‘Would you 
follow him, then?” he said through his 
teeth. 

“No!” she cried. ‘No, I swear it! 
I had rather die than wed him. . . . And 
yet ... and yet I love him, you see.” 
She peered at Raoul’s face, and saw the 
pain on it: then gave a passionate cry: 
“Oh, why do you not kill me? I would 
love you for that. Death! death! Is 
it not my due?” 

Raoul! strode up and down gnawing his 
lip. She ran to him, caught his arm. 
“Raoul, what is my life but misery? 
What is there for me but death ?” 

“Death?” Raoul turned on her, and 
his face, his voice were stern. ‘ Death 
is easy. Would you die with nothing 
done? Would you die with your life 
no fairer than ’tis now?” 

She trembled, and drew away from 
him crying. Raoul stood still, and gazed 
at her steadily, grave and sad. . . 

After a while, “You are right,” she 
said. ‘*I—I would like to do something 
not vile before Idie ... if... if God 
will let me.” 


On a morning of the early summer 
Gertrude Mol under the name of Judith 
Hals went into the great hospital at 
Nijmegen to give herself to the care of 
those who suffered in the war. Raoul 
kissed her hand at the gate, and she 
passed from the sunshine into the gloom, 
and saw him no more in life. 

That is the true story of Gertrude Mol. 
Some strange folks who have read it say 
that she never loved Raoul. 
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r.16 not 
often that 
Derby 
winners go 
a- begging. 
The in- 
stances in 
which they 
have been 
bought 
privately, 
as in the 
case of 
Surplice, 
or at pub- 
licauction, 
are ex- 
tremely 
few. Nine 
times out 
of ten the 
hero of the 
ere¢east 














Epsom 
race has 
been bréd 
by the owner whose silk jacket he 
carries to victory. Hermit was one of 
the exceptions. He was bought as a 
yearling by Mr. Henry Chaplin for a 
thousand guineas ; and, curiously enough, 
Marksman, who ran him to a neck, was 
purchased at the same sale and for the 
same sum; indeed, they followed one 
another in the sale ring in the order in 
which they were placed at Epsom. A 
more recent case was that of Sainfoin. 
He was sold twice over. Bred at the 
Royal stud at Hampton Court—long since 
disbanded ; he was, as a yearling, bought 
jointly by Sir Robert Jardine and Mr. 
John Porter for 550 guineas. As a three- 
year-old, the late Sir James Miller ac- 
quired him for £6000 and half the value 
of the Derby if he won it. Win it he did, 
only a month or so later. Volodyovski, 
who carried the colours of the American 
owner, Mr. W. C, Whitney, to victory in 
Ig0:, was, and is, the property of Lady 
Meux, who, however, had leased him, 
first of all to Lord William Beresford, and 
then, after the latter’s untimely death at 
the close of 1900, to Mr. Whitney. But 
these are merely the exceptions to the 
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rule that Derby winners are seldom to 
be bought. 

This year we have had another most 
striking illustration of what can be ac- 
complished when luck and judgment are 
working in conjunction. In the East 
Riding of Yorkshire there is a little 
village called Sledmere, that has for 
generations been familiar by name to all 
who concern themselves with racing. It 
is the home of the Sykeses, the most 
notable of whom have been the Sir 
Tatton that is, and the Sir Tatton that 
was. A remarkable character, the Sir 
Tatton that was. 3orn in 1772, he 
lived until 1863. He was a great believer 
in good beer and healthy exercise. 
Several splendid walking feats stand to 
his credit. As an amateur horseman he 
had few equals, and he rode in races 
when over sixty years of age. He saw 
the Doncaster St. Leger competed for on 
seventy-six occasions. At the time of 
his death his stud contained over two 
hundred thoroughbred horses and mares. 
He had bred many notable animals, 
including St. Giles, the winner of the 
Derby in 1832. He regularly attended 
the important sales of blood stock, and 
was never frightened by the price when 
he wanted a horse. At. Doncaster, in 
1861, he determined to buy Fandango; 
and after bidding 3000 guineas, followed 
with another hundred. ‘The auctioneer 
intimated that the previous bid was his. 
Sir Tatton imperturbably pulled out his 
watch, and said, “‘ Knock him down, Mr. 
Tattersall. We want to go to the races.” 

The present Sir Tatton has kept up the 
family reputation by breeding thorough- 
breds of the highest class at Sledmere. 
Each September he sends his yearlings 
to Doncaster to be sold, and as a rule 
they command very big prices. ‘There 
were nine yearlings from Sir ‘Tatton 
Sykes’s stud sold at Doncaster in 1904. 
The aggregate yield was 10,710 guineas, 
so that the average was I1go guineas, 
‘There were only three lots which failed 
to excite the covetousness of breeders. 
One was a son of Royal Hampton, 
another was acolt by Isinglass, and the 
third a colt by Carbine, an Australian 
horse brought to this country by the 
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Duke of Portland. Try as he would, 
the auctioneer could not get a higher 
bid than one of 300 guineas for the 
Carbine colt. The bidder was Major 
Eustace Loder, and the youngster was 
Spearmint, who this year won the Derby 
and the Grand Prix de Paris. The two 
races were worth £16,cco! 

Major Loder is a comparatively young 
man, and has not been an owner of 
racehorses very long. But during the 
brief period in which he has wooed 
Fortune on the Turf, the fickle dame has 
treated him as one of her favourites. 
His success has been so phenomenal that 
the Major has come to be known far and 
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The Curragh, and to whose friendly 
guidance and advice so much of his 
success has undoubtedly been due. ‘They 
took a fancy to the colt by Carbine— Maid 
of the Mint. When in due course he went 
to Doncaster, the Major asked his trainer, 
Mr. P. P. Gilpin, to have a look at the colt. 
The latter did so, and he, too, was pleased 
with the youngster’s appearance. ‘They 
were not alone in forming a high opinion 
of the colt’s merits; at least one other 
man was impressed with that particular 
“lot.” But this third party had not the 
power which a long purse gives, and when 
the bidding was in progress he had to 
retire from the fray after making an offer 

















Clarehaven Lodge, Newmarket. 


The home of Mr. P. P. Gilpin, Spearmint’s trainer, 


wide as “ Lucky Loder.” Luck has no 
doubt played a big part in fashioning his 
career. ‘There are people who will tell 
you that there is no such thing as luck. 
‘They are wrong ; at any rate, every man 
who has anything to do with racing will 
tell you they are wrong. But it was not 
luck pure and simple that placed Spear- 
mint in Major Loder’s possession. In 
the latter days of August 1904 he was 
staying at Harrogate, and one morning 
motored over to Sledmere to inspect the 
yearlings that were shortly to be sent to 
Doncaster for sale. Accompanying him 
was Mr. Noble Johnson, who so ably 
superintends the Major’s racing and 
breeding establishment at Eyrefield Lodge, 


of 280 guineas. Luck again! Major 
Loder was, no doubt, agreeably surprised 
when he found himself the owner of 
Spearmint at an outlay of 300 guineas 
only, an amount which scores of men are 
prepared to give for a horse capable of 
winning a paltry selling race. ‘That was 
where good fortune came to his aid ; but 
it was sound judgment that enabled him 
to single out a horse which other men, 
commanding unlimited capital, and pre- 
pared to invest thousands of pounds in 
fashionably-bred stock, would not look at 
a second time. Buyers of yearlings, 
indeed of horses generally, are well aware 
that they are dabbling in a huge lottery. 
Now and again a “gem of purest ray” is 
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to be picked up, and it is in the hope 
of securing one that people give the 
enormous sums that are chronicled every 


year. But the blanks are sadly more 
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the “outlay” is merely the initial cost 

that is to say, it does not include training 
expenses, nor the much more serious 
item of entrance fees and subscriptions, 

















Spearmint. 


numerous than the prizes. Indeed, if we 
confine our attention solely to yearlings 
that are sold for 1000 guineas or more, 
we find that the balance of outlay and 
return is invariably on the wrong side. And 


which amount to hundreds of pounds in 
the case of horses engaged in the more 
important races. In 1895 there were 
twenty-two fashionably-bred yearlings sold 
for 448,510. During their active careers 











on the Turf they won stakes of the total 
value of £2799, leaving a deficiency of 
A45,711. 

In the face of figures like these it may 
appear surprising that men are willing to 
pursue the game. But the temptation is 
a great one. They have constantly before 
their eyes cases like that of Sceptre, who, 
bought as a yearling for the unprecedented 
sum of ten 
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secured for so comparatively small a sum 
as 300 guineas? Because his dam was 
not too fashionably bred, had failed to 
distinguish herself on the racecourse, and 
had not produced a great winner; and 
because his sire, Carbine, though a horse 
who had gained renown by his racing 
deeds in Australia, and had achieved 
some notable successes at the stud, both 

at the Anti- 





thousand 
guineas, 
won all the 
classic races 
except the 
Derby, and 
was sold as 
a four-year- 
old to her 
present 
owner, Mr. 
William 
Bass, for the 
net sum of 
425,000. 
‘The value 
of the stakes 
she won 
amounted to 
more than 
4 38,000. 
When M. 
Edmond 
Blane gave 
313599 
guineas for 
Flying Fox 


(who had 


then fin- 
ished his 
racing 


career), 
cautious 
people 
stood 








podes and 
in England, 
was not yet 
able to 
claim that 
a son or 
daughter of 
his had won 
a “classic” 
race— that 
is to say, 
the ** Two” 
or ‘QOne” 
‘Thousand 
Guineas, the 
Derby, the 
Oaks, or 
tne St. 
Leger. 
Thos e€ 
races,. to- 
gether with 
the Ascot 
Gold Cup, 
are the 
events that 
hall-mark 
an animal 
and add im- 
measurably 
to its value, 
and to the 
value of its 
descend- 
ants, until 








aghast. But Photo by] 
it has since 
proved one 
of the very 
greatest bargains ever made. This horse’s 
progeny have won stakes to the value 
of over £110,000, and four of his sons 
have been sold for sums amounting to 
£94,0c0. Itis not generally known, by 
the way, that Mr. Gilpin, acting on behalf 
of Mr. W.C. Whitney, was the last bidder 
for Flying Fox against M. Blanc. 

Let us, however, return to Spearmint, 
who is really our text. Why was he 





Major Eustace Loder, 


Owner of Spearmint and Pretty Polly. 





(Elliott & Fry. t he tim e 
comes when 
their merits 
can be sub- 
jected to a practical test, which is the 
only one of vital consequence. 
Generally speaking, a classic horse 
or mare is begotten by a classic horse. 
Chance-bred ones usually fail when sub- 
mitted to a supreme trial. ‘This is where 
the value of racing comes in. ‘There are 
people who profess to be anxious to 
plough up our racecourses. If they 
had their way, the English thoroughbred 











would dwindle into nothingness in the 
space of a generation. This race of 
equine aristocrats of which we have just 
reason to be proud, and which is the envy 
of all other nations who love the horse, 
has been built up by a careful process 
of selection extending back to the time 
of the Charleses; and it is as certain 
as anything can be that the slightest 
relaxation of effort to maintain the 
standard we have reached would prove 
almost instantly disastrous. It is_ re- 
markable that the degree of perfection 
which has been reached is almost entirely 
the outcome of private enterprise. In 
the days of the Stuarts our monarchs 
aided the movement, then in its infancy, 
by importing 
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them. She was the dam of Stockwell 
(perhaps the greatest sire of all time), of 
Rataplan, and of King Tom. ‘Two or 
three of her daughters are also noteworthy, 
especially Ayacanora, Pocahontas’s name 
is to be found in most pedigrees—the 
oftener the better. It occurs thrice in that 
of Spearmint, once on Carbine’s side and 
twice on that of Maid of the Mint. ‘Then, 
again, Spearmint’s grandsires are Musket 
and Minting, both renowned for their 
sterling qualities, particularly those of 
courage and stamina. Carbine inherited 
the same traits from Musket. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, given other 
endowments in liberal proportion, Spear- 
mint should have proved himself a really 
good horse. 
Whether he 





pure-bred 
Arabiansand 
barbs; and 
until the 
latter part of 
the reign of 
Queen Vic- 
toria there 
was a Royal 
stud farm at 
Hampton 
Court; but 
it is chiefly 
owing to the 
interest 
taken in the 
thorough- 
bred by the 
noblemen 


and_ landed 








is destined 
to rank as a 
great horse 
has yet to be 
shown. He 
will have to 
do more 
than he has 
yet done 
before he is 
entitled to 
be placed on 
the topmost 
pinnacle, 
For the 
purposes of 
this article, 
I obtained 
an interview 








gentry of 
England that 
this country 
acquired, and still holds, its position as 
the horse-breeding centre of the world. 
But if Spearmint could not be regarded 
as a fashionably-bred horse, a very cursory 
examination of his pedigree reveals the 
fact that he has coursing through his 
veins some of the most desirable blood. 
In all probability his super-excellence is 
attributable to the prominence of the mare 
Pocahontas in his lineage. Your scientific 
breeder always pays as much attention, 
at least, to the qualifications of the dam 
as he does to those of the sire. During 
the past hundred years there have been 
Several mares who have exercised a 
remarkable influence in their day and 
generation and in succeeding generations. 
Pocahontas, foaled in 1837, was one of 





Pretty Polly at exercise. 


with Mr. 
Gilpin, the 
trainer of 
Spearmint, just six days after the colt 
had won the Grand Prix. It would, 
perhaps, be stretching a point to de- 
clare that he received the interviewer 
with open arms. One could sympathise 
with his desire to shirk the ordeal to 
which he was asked to subject himself; 
but publicity is nowadays one of the 
penalties of greatness, and in his own 
particular line Mr. Gilpin is unquestion- 
ably a great man. He has achieved that 
greatness with astonishing rapidity, for it 
is only some nine years since he came to 
England from Ireland. Clarehaven, his 
splendid establishment at Newmarket, will 
be for ever famous so long as there are 
racehorses in existence. 

After he resigned his commission in 
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the 5th Lancers, Mr. Gilpin served his 
apprenticeship, as it were, to the art of 
training, by preparing steeplechasers for 
their engagements. At that time County 
Kildare was the sphere of his activities, 
and to County Kildare he still returns for 
a few weeks’ hunting when the racing 
season is over in England. Coming to 
England in the middle of the nineties, in 
search of greater opportunities for the 
exercise of his skill, Mr. Gilpin took 
Langton House, Blandford, Dorsetshire, 
the magnificent seat of old “Squire” 
Farquharson, who for some forty years 
hunted the whole of the county at his 
own expense. He brought some animals 


Alec from the Curragh trainer, Shanahan. 
After the transaction was completed, Mr. 
Gilpin saw a two-year-old colt he liked 
very much, and, learning it was Shanahan’s, 
asked him to puta price on the youngster. 
After some hesitation the sum of £300 
was named. ‘ You shall have it,” was the 
immediate response. ‘That colt was after- 
wards named Delaunay. Shanahan bought 
him at the Dublin Horse Show as a 
yearling for £80, and immediately after- 
wards, apparently regretting his bargain, 
offered him to a Kildare publican for the 
amount of the bid. To the subsequent 
advantage of Shanahan, but particularly 
of Mr. Gilpin, the man did not clinch 

















Spearmint at exercise on Newmarket Heath, 


over with him from Ireland, and they 
included Waterhen, who won the Derby 
Cup by a short head after a desperate 
struggle with Eager (whom Mr. Gilpin 
afterwards bought for Mr. Neumann) ; and 
Sirenia, who won the Duke of York Stakes 
at Kempton after a great fight with 
Mount Prospect, and won the Jubilee 
Stakes the following year after a terrific 
set-to with Merry Methodist. This was 
but an earnest of what was to follow when, 
five years ago, he moved to Newmarket. 
There are few better judges of the 
possibilities dormant in a young horse. 
In February 1902 Mr. Gilpin went over 
to Ireland to buy a horse named Wise 


the bargain. Delaunay was practically the 
equal of Pretty Polly over six furlongs, as 
was proved more than once in trials ; and 
was the only horsewho could ever make the 
great mare gallop until she met Bachelor's 
Button in the race for the Ascot Gold 
Cup this year—the race in which she 
suffered defeat for the first time in 
England. ‘Twelve months ago Mr, Gilpin 
refused an offer of £10,000 for Delaunay, 
regarding him as certain to win the Prix 
du Conseil Municipal at Longchamps (the 
event in which Pretty Polly suffered the 
first of her defeats) and the Cambridgeshire; 
but that very same week Delaunay de- 
veloped a cough and a liver complaint, 
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5 
“‘Tackling"’: the first stage of training. 
The yearlings are exercised on a tether, and are made to walk in separate circles of a certain radius. 
could not fulfil his engagements, and was “ he was ill, very ill, for five months. He 
sold by auction in December toa French developed a cough, which we did not 
breeder for 7500 guineas. manage to stop until the first week of the 
& 
Riding: the second stage in a racer’s career. 
i The horses are ridden at a walking pace. 


“After we brought Spearmint hotme February following. ‘The great marvel is, 
from Doncaster at the close of the Sales,” not that he should be worth thousands, 
Mr. Gilpin confided to me during our talk, but so much as half a sovereign. We 





























Coming home after exercise in the private ground. 
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always treated him very quietly and 
carefully. From the first I was particu- 
larly fond of him and had a great opinion 
of him. He is a beautiful-tempered and 
happy horse.” 

Discussing Spearmint’s performances 
as a two-year-old—he won the first time 
out and was beaten in two other races— 
Mr. Gilpin referred contemptuously to the 
rubbish that had been written concerning 
the difficulty Spearmint experienced in 
winning his first race by a head. “I pay 
no heed whatever to the form shown by a 
horse the first time he runs. Now and 
again you get a particularly sagacious 
youngster, who understands intuitively 
what is expected of him or her; but 
generally speaking they require experience 
before they are able to show what they 
can do.” y 

Our talk drifted to the Derby, for 
which Spearmint became an eleventh: hour 
favourite, after the breakdown of his 
stable companion, Flair, a filly belonging 
to Sir Daniel Cooper, another patron of 
the stable. Flair had won the One 
Thousand Guineas so easily, that the 
Derby appeared to be at her mercy. “I 
thought she would win it,” said the 
trainer, “‘and that Spearmint would carry 
off the Grand Prize. That was our pro- 
gramme, but the mishap to Flair necessi- 
tated a change of plans. Spearmint’s 
preparation was hurried on a little, and, as 
every one knows, he did what we asked 
him to do at Epsom.” 

Here, it will be observed, Major Loder’s 
good luck asserted itself again. He may 
or may not in the years that are to come 
have another animal capable of winning 
the Derby ; but the misfortune that over- 
took Sir Daniel Cooper’s mare presented 


him with the chance of reaching the goal 
of every sportsman’s ambition, and the 
necessary means were at hand! And the 
Grand Prix was captured too, Every one 
knows all about that—knows that Spear- 
mint accomplished the feat that his 
maternal grandsire performed exactly 
twenty years ago, and which no other 
English horse had achieved in the mean- 
time. 

Spearmint’s journey to Paris was con- 
ducted on regal lines. Six days after he 
had won the Derby, that is to say, on the 
Tuesday preceding the Grand Prix Sunday, 
he had his customary exercise on New- 
market Heath, and was then despatched, 
together with a stable companion named 
Waterchute, by special train to Folkestone. 
There he remained overnight, and the 
next morning crossed the Channel to 
Boulogne. By the regular service? Oh 
dear, no! a special boat was chartered. 
After a rest, he and Waterchute were 
placed in a box which was attached to 
the fast afternoon passenger train for 
Paris. 

And what did the bill amount to? it 
may be asked. A cheque for something 
like £400 settled it. Spearmint and 
Waterchute were not answerable for the 
whole of that sum, for they were accom- 
panied by Mr. Gilpin’s trusty head man, 
Sharpe ; by the boy who “does” Spear- 
mint at Clarehaven Lodge; by a black- 
smith sent from Newmarket to fix the 
colt’s racing plates ; and by an interpreter 
from Chantilly, who joined the party at 
Boulogne, in order that there might be no 
nisunderstanding with the French railway 
authorities. ‘There was no _ detective. 
Mr. Gilpin does not believe in the need, 
and has never employed one of them. 

















View of the stable-yard from the garden. 


The photographs for this article were specially taken by Reginald Haines. 























“* Claude, it is true—my heart tells me so.’” 


THE WITCH OF ST. QUENET. 


BY SIDNEY 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL, 


I. 


RIPE chestnut thrown with a will 
and striking the bridge of the 
nose has a distinctly unpleasant 
effect. ‘The old woman, thus. struck, 
winced and shook her head, while the 
boy who threw the chestnut uttered yells 
of ecstatic mirth. A rain of chestnuts 
fell on her and about her, hopping, as if 
possessed, on the stony ground. The 
throwers were safely established on a 
natural buttress that overhung the road- 
way, and should their victim try to escape 
to right or left, they had only to keep 
even with her along the mountain side. 
Brought to bay, she stood close under 
the bank at the road’s farther edge, tall, 
white-haired, and defiantly silent. 
Her tormentors were anything but 


PICKERING, 


silent. Ugly words came thick and fast 
from the dozen of urchins, small sun- 
browned rascals, active as wild cats, 
‘“noble” every one, though their looks 
conveyed little hint of the fact, and their 
clothes, mended, darned,  shapeless, 
colourless from the wear and tear of 
generations and much familiar contact 
with Mother Earth, none whatever. 

“What have you done with your poor 
old husband?” piped a voice. ‘ What 
did you put in his soup to make him 
turn so green ?” 

“There are no more chestnuts 
lamented another. 

“ Take a stone, then,” suggested a third. 

The stone was thrown. It fell short 
of its aim, but whizzed close before the 
nose of a horse which had come swinging 
round a twist of the road. An inclination 
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to shy having been promptly checked 
by its rider, it stood still. Above the 
road there reigned a discomfited silence. 
The rider, looking up, asked coolly, but 
with extreme distinctness, ‘‘ Was it done 
on purpose ?” 

“No, vot’e Seigneurie,” said a deep 
harsh voice close beside him ; “‘ that stone 
was meant for a defenceless, helpless old 
woman. It was the first—I will say that ; 
they have been pelting me with chestnuts, 
those little good-for-naughts.” 

* Little cowards!” said M. de Rozéde, 
very disdainfully. 

A shrill voice burst out in protest: 
‘Monsieur, she isa sorceress! Monsieur, 
she is the witch of St. Quenet !” 

The young man laughed aloud. “ You 
will never be fit to fight for the King,” he 
pronounced ; “you are fit for nothing but 
to herd swine in the forests. You are as 
stupid as pigs, and were / a sorceress pigs 
you should be. Be off! fly! vanish!” 

He rose in his stirrups. There was 
a great scurry among the dead leaves, 
a crackling and snapping of branches, a 
scuffing of small quick feet; then all 
these sounds grew faint and were lost in 
the forest’s silence. 

“T humbly thank vot’e Seigneurie for 
such goodness to a poor old woman.” 

Nevertheless, however she might phrase 
them, her thanks were not humble. Also 
her speech had a certain refinement, and 
she mixed French words with her patois. 

M. de Rozéde looked curiously at her. 
To modern eyes she would have seemed 
the very incarnation of Autumn.  Toil- 
worn, sorrow-worn, age-worn, she kept a 
remnant of sombre beauty, even as the 
blackened skeletons of the forest round 
about her still flaunted a tattered but 
royal arras, scarlet and orange and gold. 

M. de Rozéde, as was natural, made 
other reflections. ‘‘Good mother,” he 
said, “ the grandfathers of those brats must 
have sung you a very different song !” 

“ Aye, and their fathers too,” answered 
the woman, her face darkening. 

** Andwhy, since they dub you sorceress, 
did not you threaten them with a spell ? 
They would have scuttled off like rabbits.” 

“Vot’e Seigneurie, how could I permit 
myself such a jest, now when the King’s 
commissioners sit at Clermont, so that, 
since the Last Judgment is slow in 


coming, the Great Days * may overtake 
us in this life ?” 

“Good mother, you are mistaken, 
The gentlemen of the Great Days are 
sent here from Paris for our benefit, to 
discover and punish the crimes of all 
great folk who oppress the little ones, 
And it is a singular thing that just now 
so many of my friends wish to travel— 
outside Auvergne and the court’s jurisdic- 
tion—that soon I shall feel like a late- 
hatched swallow, which the other swallows 
have left behind.” 

Mére Jacquard moved nearer to him, 
and spoke very earnestly. ‘ Monsieur 
le Vicomte, I ask your pardon,—would 
not change of air do you good also ?” 

“You know who I am 2?” 

“You are Claude de Barey, Vicomte de 
Rozéde, Seigneur of Ivayand other places,” 

“Very well. Am I known to have 
exacted unjust dues, or usurped the 
authority and justice of the King? Do 
I maltreat my dependants, hein?” 

‘**Not so; you have a good heart, and 
your people love you. Nevertheless 
the best loved is often the best hated. 
I take my eggs and vegetables to the 
town, vot’e Seigneurie, and in_ the 
market one hears most things. ‘This 
time last year the talk was all of you 
and your marriage, and how, because 
M. de Précorbin refused you his 
daughter’s hand, you carried off Made- 
moiselle de Précorbin from under her 
parents’ nose.” 

M. de Rozéde laughed gaily. “ From 
under her father’s nose, it is true, but not 
from under her mother’s. Never in this 
life could I have managed the abduction 
without my excellent mother-in-law’s help 
and guidance, not to mention her consent! 
I and my wife are two feather-pates ; 
Madame de Précorbin was the general 
who planned that coup de main, sent her 
husband off to Riom, ordered the coach, 
had the young lady ready to the moment, 
and started with her to visit their old 
friend Madame de Mirambel. ‘Then, as 
the old coach lumbered along through 
the woods, it was suddenly surrounded by 
resolute rascals, and the most resolute got 
on the box, and ‘fowette cocher /’ in ten 
minutes we were at the church, and in 
half an hour we were safely married ! 
A small affair after all, and all the honours 


* The ‘*Great Days” were special assizes held by order of the King, in provinces where 
the ordinary powers of justice had been proved insufficient. 
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of it due to my mother-in-law, who drove 
home alone and faced her husband. Now, 
my aunt’s abduction was a very different 
matter, for she was packed off to a 
convent, to be out of her lover’s reach, 
and my uncle blew a breach in the 
convent wall, and took her away by force, 
and with the armed hand. But that was 
in the good old times, este, my good 
mother, it proves you to be a witch that I 
should stay here chattering in this manner! 


no objection. He does not dare to, Ze 
pauvre homme! He never even dared 
to cross-question his wife’s version of his 
daughter's abduction, man of law though 
he is. I take his part. I tell my wife that 
if she walks in her mother’s steps, woe 
betide her! And now—out of the way, 
my friend, and don soir!” 

The rapid beat of his horse’s hoofs had 
died to silence before Mére Jacquard 
stooped and picked up the herbs she had 

















“*No, vot'e Seigneurie, that stone was meant for a defenceless, helpless old woman.’” 


It will be black night before I am at 
Aurillac.” 

He would have ridden on, but the old 
woman made an entreating gesture. 

“One little moment, vot’e Seigneurie ! 
Tell me, is it true that M. de Précorbin 
never sees his daughter, never speaks to 
you or her?” 

“Yes, yes, my good soul, it is true, and 
my wife deeply regrets. it; but she has 
the consolation that her mother often 
visits her, to which old Précorbin makes 


been gathering, muttering, just as a witch 
should mutter: “That Précorbin! if I 
know him, he is a viper that hides in 
the grass till he sees a chance to bury his 
fangs in your foot!” 


II, 


A grey, breathless November day, misty, 
not with the dense damp mist that gathers 
like cotton wool in every hollow, but with 
a dark haze just thick enough to veil the 
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higher mountain peaks, and chasten the 
daylight to a tender sadness rather than 
to gloom. 

The stillness had a bitter chill in it. 
The market-folk felt it, and so did the 
Jackeys who hung about the outer doors 
of the grim old building in which the 
King’s Justice held its special Assize—the 
Great Days of Auvergne. When an old 
woman came by carrying apples and a 
can of hot chestnuts, the younger among 
the lackeys crowded round her. She 
was a tall old woman, whose profile had 
a classic regularity, whose head the years 
had not yet bowed. 

She spoke the broadest Auvergnat 
patois, and the lackeys, being fine gentle- 
men from Paris, laughed at her, mocked 
her, mimicked her barbarous jargon, only 
to find the jest made pointless by her 
stony incomprehension, ‘They reverted 
to their usual preoccupation, the gossip 
of the Assize Court. A tall young man 
joined the group. ‘They asked him how 
the trial was going. 

‘* Finished,” he answered, with delibera- 
tion. ‘ ‘The sentence has been delivered. 
As I expected, M. le Vicomte will lose 
his head; but, on the other hand, his 
castles will not be razed to the ground, 
his woods will not be cut down, his lands 
will not be confiscated, owing to the 
Court’s consideration for his excellent and 
truly Roman father-in-law.” 

Laughter, and a buzz of interest. The 
tall lackey became the centre of atten- 
tion; the old woman and her chestnuts 
were wholly forgotten. 

“He has no luck, that poor Vicomte,” 
protested one. ‘‘I call it hard that he 
should suffer for doing what so many 
have done before him.” 

“Can. one be so ignorant of first 
elements of justice!” the tall lackey 
made answer. “Why, it is precisely 
because so many men have done this 
thing and done it with insolent impunity, 
that our great King Louis has determined 
to make an example which shall raise 
his authority to its proper place in the 
eyes of these lawless barbarians. And 
the droll part of it is that the case has 
been so hurried on, so promptly disposed 
of, that the Vicomte, you may be sure, 
knows nothing about it, and at this 
moment counts upon a lengthy procedure, 
and is perhaps just thinking of finding 
some obliging witnesses ; and the first he 
will hear of the whole affair is from the 
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archers who will presently arrive at Ivay 
to arrest him.” 

The talk was checked suddenly by a 
movement among the lackeys nearer 
the door, who divided into rows, bowing 
low. With presence of mind the tall 
young man hustled the old market woman 
round the nearest corner. Once out of 
sight, she- stood still, leaning heavily 
against the wall. He was condemned, 
she told herself, De Roztde was con- 
demned. She could see him, with the 
priest beside him, ascending the scaffold 
in the Place before the cathedral doors ; 
could see the packed square, the pro- 
jecting house-fronts alive with curious 
faces; and for one minute was a mere 
bewildered, despairing old woman. ‘Then 
all the force latent in her revolted, 
Death should not have him so easily! 
She, such as she was, would fight him 
for his prize. 

It was one thing to enter Clermont 
with the market carts in the twilight of 
morning, when every petty official at the 
gate was on his mettle to weigh and 
measure, question and hector; and an- 
other to Jeave it at an hour when all 
good citizens were forgetting their labours 
and their dignity over a savoury meal. 
The keeper of the gate that led towards 
the mountains required no persuasion to 
permit the egress of an old peasant woman, 
riding a small trim brown donkey. He 
complimented the old lady on her mount, 
and listening to the quick patter of the 
small hoofs under the echoing gateway, 
meditated harmlessly on the ways of 
donkeys, who start well but are soon 
overtaken by their habitual laziness. 

But Jolivette, possibly because she was 
a witch’s donkey, still quickened her pace, a 
fast-dwindling speck upon the empty road. 

At first it was a pleasant road, almost 
level between gently sloping fields; then 
a steady ascent overhung by rough, un- 
tilled ground, which fell away from the 
mountain’s gaunt feet. Jolivette needed 
persuasion, and got it. Half-way past 
a gap in the rocky bank she was sharply 
reined in. She turned with reluctance 
towards the gap. Perhaps she knew what 
lay before her. Her rider eyed the steep 
path that climbed and climbed close 
above a brawling stream, and (presum- 
ably) asked herself whether her beast 
and she could ever master it, ever thread 
their way between thicket and boulder, 
and survive the precipitous descent into 











“The lacqueys, being fine gentlemen from Paris, laughed at her.” 








the valley beyond. And here contem- 
porary evidence as to what took place 
becomes sharply contradictory, the ques- 
tion being, did the witch of St. Quenet 
and her Jolivette become a pair of ravens, 
and spreading strong wings sail off over 
the tree-tops? or did Mére Jacquard 
merely trust herself to Jolivette’s stout 
legs and the devil’s casual help? 

However confidently individuals differed 
on this point, they were perfectly agreed 
upon one aspect of it. Since Mére 
Jacquard reached Ivay when M. de 
Rozéde was still at dinner, she could 
only have got there by means more or 
less supernatural. 

‘The servant who received her saw only 
a small brown donkey, dark with sweat, 
and an old woman who seemed half 
distraught. 

M. le Vicomte, sitting at dinner, was 
told that an old Commeére wished to 
speak to him. “Very well,” he said— 
“let her wait,” and learnt that the aston- 
ishing old person objected to waiting. 
‘“Very well, then—let her go—to the 
devil !” 

But the old woman, it seemed, had 
already rejected some such suggestion, 
and had said—here the servant sniggered 
—“ Tell your master that I am the witch 
of St. Quenet.” 

Madame la Vicomtesse, who was listen- 
ing, with her elbows on the table, a 
charming picture of eager curiosity, 
laughed suddenly like a child. Her 
husband rose up and went into the 
outer hall, to find an old bent woman 
huddled in a chair. In answer to his 
questions she stared blankly, It was 
Madame la Vicomtesse who ran for a glass 
of wine, and held it to Mére Jacquard’s 
trembling lips. 

Three mouthfuls were enough. The 
witch of St. Quenet threw back her head, 
her eyes once more aglow like smouldering 
fires. ‘‘ Votre Seigneurie,” she said, “ the 
case against you has been tried. It is 
over—ended, You are condemned.” 

M. de Rozéde’s eyebrows rose incredu- 
lously. ‘ ‘lo pay a fine ?” he asked. 

“To die on the scaffold.” 

“She is mad!” cried Madame la 
Vicomtesse. 

Mére Jacquard caught her hand. 
“Madame, if you love your husband, 
save him! ‘The King’s archers are on 
their way to arrest him. If he takes 
the best horse in his stable, and rides 
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like the phantom huntsman, he may yet 
escape them.” 

Madame la Vicomtesse caught her 
husband’s hand, ‘“ Claude,” she whispered, 
‘it is true—my heart tells me so!” 

III. 

The archers of the King’s Maréchaussée 
swung out of Clermont at a good steady 
pace. They kept to the main road, for 
the sergeant in command had no orders 
bidding him follow breakneck short cuts 
or dangerous byways. ‘They covered the 
ground quickly, and Madame la Vicomtesse 
had not dried her first rush of tears when 
they clattered into the great courtyard 
at Ivay. 

The old manor-house seemed asleep. 
It awoke reluctantly to a running of 
startled feet, confused exclamations, con- 
tradictory statements made by astonished 
servants. M. le Vicomte? He had 
gone to Riom. No, he was at Aurillac. 

The sergeant thought otherwise, and 
followed unhesitatingly the path which 
led towards the river, telling his men that 
they had to overtake a man who was riding 
for his life. 

Claude de Barey, Vicomte de Rozéde, 
rode past fields and meadows—his own 
fields and meadows—and through woods 
—his own woods—a fugitive from the 
King’s justice. He did not feel in the 
least like a fugitive, neither would he 
acknowledge himself such, Only his wife’s 
entreaties had prevailed against his own 
judgment, and the unimpeachable fact 
that M. de Précorbin, whom he_ had 
esteemed a harmless, hen-pecked -old 
nonentity, had laid an information accusing 
him of the forcible abduction of his 
daughter, before the Court of the Great 
Days. His wife’s face, white and desperate 
as when he had last kissed it, flitted 
before him. He tried to imagine how it 
would smile at him on the day that he 
came home, bringing a Royal pardon. 

He first drew rein where the ways 
forked ; to the right his road, the road to 
the river ford; to the left a rough, over- 
grown track leading through a copse to 
the riverside, at a point far below the 
ford. He sat for a moment listening, 
and hearing nothing but the harsh croak 
of a raven above his head. Ah, there it 
was, that bird of evil omen! It had 
settled on a tree beside the wider pathway, 
uttering croaks of an amazing profundity. 
He rode a yard or two nearer to it, 
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Deliberately it took flight, and flapped 


across his path. M. de Rozéde reined 
in his horse. A superstition, learnt long 
ago beside the nursery fire, laid a sudden 
hold upon him. Evil threatens the 
traveller when a raven flies across the way 
which he must follow. M. de Rozéde 
thought hard. If indeed the King’s 
archers were on his track, they would 
undoubtedly make for the ford, and, it 
might be, overtake him before he reached 
it. ‘The left-hand track led much more 
speedily to the river, and the river, at his 
risk and peril, might be swum. He must 
make his choice for good or evil. 

Horse and rider had just disappeared 
when the archers, at their sergeant’s word 
of command, halted their sweating horses 
close to the parting of the ways. 

The sergeant questioned one of them, 
who answered with decision: “ That path 
to the left would bring him quicker to 
the water-side, but who would be mad 
cnough to swim the river, swollen as it is 
by much rain ?” 

The sergeant was a man averse from 
taking chances. He headed for the ford 
himself, and three of his men rode behind 
him; but at his bidding the other three 
went crashing through the copse. 

They broke from it on to the rough 
open slope above the river to see a 
gentleman on a brown mare, which, coaxed 
and encouraged, took mincing, uneasy 
steps towards the water’s edge. ‘They 
shouted triumphantly: “Halt, in the 
King’s name!” 

De Rozéde never turned his head. He 
knew now that the peril of death was 
behind him and before him—death on the 
scaffold, or death in the depths of that 
calm, full-flowing, rapid river, a mirror 
scarcely broken by a steely ripple as it 
darkly reflected the dark November sky. 

Crash! the mirror quivered into a 
hundred bubbling, spreading circles. The 
brown mare was swimming gallantly. He 
looked out over the wide grey water. 
Opposite, if they could but win it, a -low 
rush-edged bank and safety ; lower down, 
whither the strong current kept drifting 
them, a thicket, growing closely and 
stretching outwards. 

After that he saw nothing save wan 
swiftly sliding water, heard nothing save 
the brown mare’s laboured breath. Some- 
thing rose close above him. It was the 
bank— grown strangely high and steep. 
The brown mare fought for a foothold, 
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as if she felt the arms of death rise from 
the rushes to drag her back and down. 
The soft earth crumbled and sank away. 
Her master’s voice urged her on. Yet 
one more frantic scramble, and lo! the 
sky came suddenly nearer, and the blessed 
ground rang solid under her hoofs. 

M. de Rozéde turned in the saddle and 
looked back. From the river’s farther 
shore the three archers watched him, with 
the resigned air of men who, having done 
their duty, feel no sense of further re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, he gave them credit 
for a certain satisfaction at his escape, 
only qualified by a twinge of hurt pro- 
fessional pride. 

A raven sailed over their heads and 
dropped to a stump overhanging the 
water, uttering croaks which, in. spite of 
distance, sounded a malicious triumphant 
note in M. le Vicomte’s ears. And he 
remembered how the boys who had 
pelted her with chestnuts had told him 
that the witch of St. Quenet would often 
take shape as a raven, and fly abroad on 
evil works intent. What if she had /zwice 
warned him, /ze’ce saved him ? 

He took off his hat and waved it, 
shouting gaily: ‘‘ Au revoir, Madame, et 
merci !” 

Madame de Précorbin and her daughter 
Madame de Rozéde went to Versailles, 
and laid a petition at the Grand Mon- 
arque’s august feet. Possibly the spectacle 
of a mother-in-law anxious to take upon 
herself the whole guilt of her son-in-law’s 
crime moved the King more than a wife’s 
natural tears. Be that as it may, the 
Royal answer to the humble supplication 
of Claude de Barey, Vicomte de Rozéde, 
was a “Letter of Abolition,” in which, 
having taken into account the singular 
circumstances of the case, the intercession 
made for him, his services in time of war, 
and those rendered by his predecessors 
and ancestors, ‘ We of our especial grace, 
full power and Royal authority, acquit, 
remit, pardon, extinguish, and abolish the 
acts above mentioned, with any punish- 
ment and expiation, corporal, civil, and 
criminal, which, owing to the said acts, 
he may have incurred before us and 
justice.” 

Thus it came about that Mére Jacquard 
lived to see the return of M. le Vicomte 
to his own country and his own home. 

And M. le Vicomte did not prove un- 
grateful. 
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THE “DREADNOUGHT.” 





BY COMMANDER HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. 


H.M.S. Dreadnought zs the biggest thing yet in the way of warships, and 
until we (or Germany) overtake her she remains a record in nearly all 
respects, especially in the rapidity of her construction. She has a displacement of 
15,000 fons; she can crash a simultaneous broadside of three tons into an 


enemy at a rate of nearly 3000 feet per 


second ; by means of her turbines she 


can steam twenty-one knots an hour—that ts, three knots faster than any 


other warship afloat ; and she was laid, 


The Days of Wooden Walls. 


‘l’ is not quite a hundred years ago 
| since the first wooden three-decker 
of 120 guns was launched and put 
into commission, and the men of those 
days looked upon her as a portent, the 
last word in naval science, even as to-day 
we look upon the Dreadnought. Yet her 
tonnage displacement was but 5200 tons, 
the weight of her broadside 1380 pounds, 
her motive power the great area of canvas 
that she spread to the winds; and to de- 
liver that smashing blow necessary to dis- 
able an antagonist her one object was to 
approach as closely as possible, lest haply 
the round shot from her smooth-bore guns 
should fall helplessly into the sea. No 
doubt this is a marvel when we reflect upon 
it; but what is even more strange is the 
fact that the foremost seamen on the active 
list of the Royal Navy at the present day, 
officers like Admiral Sir John Fisher, 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, Admiral 
Sir Arthur Knyvet Wilson, V.C., Com- 
manding the Channel Fleet, Vice-Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, Commanding the 
Mediterranean Fleet, and many others on 
the list of senior officers of the Navy, 
were actually brought up in three-decked 
wooden line-of-battleships with smooth- 
bore guns. These men have seen the 
evolution of the battleship from its very 
inception, and have themselves passed 
from the days of wooden ships, of masts 
and yards and sails, to the present era of 
the steel-clad leviathan, of the turbine 
engines, the 12-inch gun, and the 18-inch 
Whitehead torpedo. 


Arrival of the Ironclad. 

But a deal of water has run beneath 
the bridges since the officers mentioned 
above first went to sea, and wood and 
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butlt, and launched in nine months. 


iron, mast and sails, held their own for 
many a long year after the last three- 
decker had been paid off: for the intense 
inborn conservatism of the sea had to 
be overcome before those things could 
be done away with which every seaman 
considered essential to the well-being of 
a ship. The day of the steam Navy 
cannot be said to have really begun until 
the adventitious aids of masts and sails 
were finally swept away and consigned 
into limbo. Let it be remembered that 
in the process of evolution neither the 
constructors who built nor the seamen 
who sailed the ships before the era of 
the Russo-Japanese War had any data to 
go upon; for these “ mightiest fleets of 
armour framed” had never till then 
been tested in battle, and theory in 
consequence, and necessarily, reigned 
supreme. 

The first ironclad of the British Navy 
was the Warrior, launched in 1863, 
of g210 tons; she was followed in 1869 
by the Devastation of 9300 tons, and by 
the Jnflexible of 11,880 tons in 1874. 
With the Jnflexible began the era of 
gigantic ships carrying very heavy guns, 
as her armament consisted of four 81-ton 
guns in two turrets, with 17-inch armour, 
and her iron redoubt amidships was 
24 in. in thickness. There is no space 
available for an ordered succession of 
the ships which led up to the Dread- 
nought, but we may note a few in passing: 
in 1888 came the Wile and Zrafa/gar, 
of 11,940 tons, with an armament of 
four 13°5-inch and six 6-inch guns; in 
1891 the Royal Sovereign class of 14,200 
tons with four 13°5-inch and ten 6-inch 
guns was begun ; the Aayestic class began 
in 1895 of 14,900 tons, carrying four 
12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns; then 
followed the Duncan class, 14,000 tons, 
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dating 1901; the Formidable, 15,000 
tons, London’s 15,000 tons, Queen's 15,000, 
King Edward VII. 16,500 tons, with 
four 12-inch, four g*2-inch and ten 6-inch ; 
and the list ends with the Lord Welson 
and Agamemnon, building, of 16,600 tons, 
and carrying four 12-inch and ten 9g‘2-inch 
guns. 


The Lesson of Japan. 

The experience of the Russo-Japanese 
War went to prove that secondary batteries 
were of very little use in action ; that at 
long distances, where 12-inch guns were 
the weapons used, the 6-inch were 
practically so much lumber. All the old- 
time science went by the board; con- 
ditions had arisen of which till then no 
man had any real experience ; forces were 
at work hitherto unused ; the dogs of war 
wire slipped from the leash armed with 
a potency unknown in the history of the 
world; ships moved over the face of the 
waters at the speed of a railway train, carry- 
ing on board of them engines of destruc- 
tion never yet put to the dread arbitrament 
of war. ‘lhe ripe experience, gained by 
the blood and tears of thousands, was 
garnered up in the laboratory of the man 
of science; and England, first then—as 
it is to be trusted she ever may be when 
things maritime are to the fore —put out 
her matchless powers of shipbuilding, and 
guided by the foremost intellects, aided 
by the most splendid of artisans, has 
launched upon the bosom of the deep 
the prototype of a new era, the greatest 
warship man has ever seen. 


Colonel Cuniberti’s Ideal. 


In 1903 Vittorio Cuniberti, the eminent 
Italian naval architect, wrote an article 
which he called “ An Ideal British Battle- 
ship,” and it is somewhat curious to 
compare the theoretical vessel of Colonel 
Cuniberti with the accomplished fact of 
the Dreadnought. The first quality with 
which he endowed it was protection of 
such completeness that no gun smaller than 
a 12-inch could attempt to penetrate her 
armour ; secondly, she must be armed 
with 12-inch guns only, so as to smash 
and pulverise her antagonist at the very 
outset; thirdly, she must be capable 
of carrying a very large amount of 
ammunition ; fourthly, she must be very 
fast—capable, in fact, of easily outstripping 
all battleships at present afloat. 
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The principal fact to be noted in the 
ideal battleship, as also in the Dread- 
nought, which so closely resembles her, is 
the reversion to simplicity. In the old 
days of sea-warfare guns were of the same 
calibre, and in consequence the powder 
and shot could be carried with great ease, 
no duplication and reduplication of maga- 
zines and shell-rooms being thus required, 
But in the evolution of the battleship 
throughout all its stages this elementary 
principle seems to have been overlooked, 
and so many different sorts and classes of 
guns were carried as to render it necessary 
to make a perfect honeycombof the interior 
economy of a battleship to enable her to 
carry ali that was necessary. 

Whether Colonel Cuniberti’s ideal 
battleship had anything to say to the 
design of the Dreadnought is known only 
to the Chief Constructor of the Navy, Sir 
Philip Watts, and his coadjutors in the 
production of that magnificent ship ; but 
one thing can safely be affirmed—that 
all that science, ingenuity, and experience 
could command was at their disposal. 


The “ Dreadnought.” 


The Dreadnought is a wonder in more 
ways than one; in time to come no doubt 
other nations will produce vessels of a 
similar type, but here, as ever before, 
England has shown the way, has proved 
that none can build at the same rate as 
she can, and not only build, but turn out 
and commission, a perfectly new type of 
vessel in a time that could not even be 
attempted by any other nation, even if 
such nation should slavishly copy the new 
model. It is confidently hoped she will 
hoist the pennant at Portsmouth in 
November: she was begun in October 
1905; her captain is already appointed. 
There is one thing in connection with 
the Dreadnought which every patriotic 
Briton will rejoice over—viz. her designs 
have been kept a secret from all but 
those connected with her officially. Some 
there are who speak of all this mystery 
being nonsense, and who declare that 
every foreign nation knows as much about 
the Dreadnought as does Sir John Fisher 
and Sir Philip Watts; but that is a con- 
tention which would presuppose there are 
traitors of a particularly vile description 
about, and surely the Admiralty, particularly 
the present Board, can be trusted to look 
after their own affairs? That desperate 
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THE DREADNOUGHT. 


efforts would be, and no doubt have been, 
made to ascertain as much as possible, 
was proved in somewhat unpleasant 
fashion a month or two ago. 


Her Powers of Striking. 


The Dreadnought differs from “ the 
deal” of Cuniberti in the first place in 
that she carries ten 12-inch guns instead 
of twelve, in the second that her armour 
is 11 in. instead of 12 in., that she has 
five submerged torpedo tubes, that her 
speed is 21 knots instead of 24 knots, 
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than in the 
of the Aing Edward VJI. class, our 
most modern battleships in commission. 
The only other guns with which the 


210,000 foot-tons more case 


Dreadnought is armed are light guns 
for repelling torpedo attack; in the 
battleships in commission to-day these 
are 12-pounders, but it is believed that 
in the Dreadnought a new gun, an 18- 
pounder, will be adopted for this purpose, 
as torpedo-boat destroyers are growing 
in size, their scantling is thicker, and the 
12-pounder is getting to be out of date 
for the purpose for which it is designed. 
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, The Launch of the Dreadnought. 


and finally that she is the first battleship 
to exchange the ordinary reciprocating 
engines for Parsons’ Turbine engines. 
Her length on the waterline is 490 ft., 
breadth 82 ft, and her displacement 
about 15,000 tons. Of the ten 12-inch 
guns, eight can be fired on the broadside, 
and as each 12-inch gun carries a pro- 
jectile weighing 850 pounds, she can con- 
centrate in one blow a weight of no less 
than 6800 pounds—a trifle over 3 tons; 
these guns are of 45 calibres, having a 
velocity of 2850 ft. per second, and a 
muzzle energy of 48,000 foot-tons. ‘This 
45-calibre length is an improvement on 
the 12-inch guns at present afloat, which 
are only 40 calibres with a velocity of 
2500 ft. per second; and the complete 
muzzle energy of all the Dreadnought's 
12-inch guns is 480,000 foot-tons, or 


(West, Southsea. 


Not Built for Retreat. 


The placing of the heavy guns in the 
Dreadnought has been carried out on the 
following plan: there is a barbette on 
the forecastle which has a freeboard of 
25 ft., in which are two 12-inch guns; 
and on each quarter, so to speak, of 
this barbette are two other pairs of 12-inch 
guns, on the upper deck level (it must 
be remembered that the forecastle is 
elevated some feet above this) ; these guns 
when looking at the ship broadside-on 
are just abaft the foremost funnel and 
abreast of the foremast, and to enable 
them to fire right ahead an embrasure 
is cut on either side of the forecastle; 
thus all six guns can fire right ahead at 
the same moment. The remaining four 
guns are in pairs on the centre line of 
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the ship on the upper deck, one pair 
between the after funnel casing and the 
mainmast, the other pair abaft the main- 
mast : being on the same line, they cannot 
all be fired dead astern at the same 
moment, but the angle of training is very 
large ; therefore the Dreadnought cannot 
fight as well running away as she can 
when advancing to the attack,—this per- 
haps is a matter of small moment. 
Especially is this the case when we 
consider that her speed is 21 knots: 
until all the foreign Dyreadnoughts are 
built, and it will be some years before 
they are, the English one will have the 
heels of any foreign battleship by a good 
3 knots, which means that she could 
fight with. and smash them up at her 
pleasure. 


Her Cost and Mobility, 

Other interesting facts concerning the 
Dreadnought are that the weight of her 
hull, including armour and backing, is 
11,100 tons ; as her displacement at load 
draught is 17,900, it gives the margin of 
6800 tons for weight other than weight of 
hull ; her mean load draught is 26 ft. 6 in., 
her coal capacity at load draught is goo 
tons, total coal capacity 2700 tons. 
The cost of the ship, excluding guns and 
ordnance stores, is 4,1,684,297, the cost of 
the guns is £113,200, making a grand 
total of £1,797,497. ‘The adoption of 
the steam turbine has resulted in the 
fact that the monster vessel can be 
manceuvred with much greater ease than 
can even her smaller sisters in the battle- 
ship line ; four shafts are fitted and two 
balanced rudders some 20 ft. apart ; when 
the four propellers are running at 3200 
revolutions per minute it is estimated that 
23,000 horse power will be developed. 
There are two high and two low pressure 
turbines, each on separate shafts, and 
each shaft also carries an astern turbine ; 
the boilers are by Babcock and Wilcox, 
worked at 250 lb. pressure, and will be 
so fitted that, like other modern battle- 
ships, they can burn oil as well as coal. 
Another innovation, which will come as 
somewhat of a shock at first, is that all 
the officers will be berthed forward. 
From time immemorial every one, from 
the Admiral to the midshipman, has 
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always lived at the after end of the ship, 
but this is no longer to be the case in 
the Dreadnought. No doubt the plan is 
a great improvement, as in a modern 
vessel the bridge is forward, and where 
the bridge is are also all the endless 
contraptions by which a ship is governed 
and controlled ; her steering gear is there, 
and there also are means of communi- 
cation to engines, barbettes, etc., etc. 
Hitherto if an officer was wanted on the 
bridge he had to be fetched from the 
other end of the ship, where he lived 
when not on duty; in the Dreadnought 
he will always be close to the central 
hub of the ship’s activity. A somewhat 
cynical officer the other day said that 
if he wanted information concerning the 
Dreadnought, the place in which he 
should seek for it would be the German 
Admiralty or the German Embassy in 
London; but however much foreign 
nations may have learned—and no doubt 
every one credits them with trying their 
best to find out about the Dreadnought-- 
the fact remains that we have the ship, 
and that before they can possess such 
another they will have to spend con- 
siderably over two millions sterling, and 
also occupy more than twenty months in 
attaining their end. 


The Men that Man Her. 

Changes have come and gone, and the 
best man aboard a man-o’-war is no 
longer Jack outside the lift hitching up 
the weather earring. ‘There are no weather 
earrings now, and Jack to-day probably 
does not know what such a thing is; but 
is he any the worse for this state of 
ignorance ? Surely not,—as what does it 
avail a man to know those things which 
are buried full fathom five in the dust of 
antiquity ? He may not know the weather 
earring, but he knows the 12-inch gun, 
knows how to handle it and how to hit 
the target. Also he knows that he exists 
to serve in the finest service the whole 
world over, that in his hands lie the 
destinies of England, and of all the 
Englands that front the seven seas ; and 
that such a heritage and such a tradition as 
his are so holy in his mind that he hopes 
when /zs day comes that he may not 
prove unworthy. 
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Ruwenzori, seen from a lower range, 
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BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR’S SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 





The Duke of the Abruzzi, the most renowned of royal explorers, has just 
returned after surmounting Ruwenszori, in Central Africa, and has been awai ded 
the Italian gold medal, the highest scientific honour among his countrymen. The 
summits he has climbed, as Sir Harry Johnston here explains, have always 
had a strange and terrible fascination for explorers, even from the remotest 
antiquity, for there is no other range like it, with its extinct volcanoes and 
glaciers and snowy minarets under an cquatorial sun, in the far interior of a 
savage continent, In this article Sir Harry deals with his own ascent six years 
ago, his discussions with Stanley on the subject long before, and the revelaticns 
that Ruwensori offers in the way of luxurious vegetation. Incidentally he 
relates the experiences of various predecessors in the same witid region, and 
speculates on the scientific results which the Duke's expedition, with its great 





resources, may have to offer to the world. 
’ 


HE writer of this article thinks 
there is little doubt that the last 
discovered of all the great moun- 

tains of Africa—Ruwenzori—was the 
principal source of the old-world legends 
of the Mountains of the Moon, mountains 
of incredible height, with a moonlike, 
mottled aspect of snow and rock appearing 
occasionally like unearthly visions in the 
heavens, cut off from the forests and 
plains by swathes of clouds, mountains 
whose copious streams.united to form the 
two great lakes that wére the sources of 
the Nile. The first beginnings of this 
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legend may have reached the early 
civilisation of the Mediterranean through 
Egypt. Five thousand years ago in all 
probability the Ancient Egyptians had got 
into touch commercially with the Negroes 
of the Egyptian Sudan and the valley of 
the White Nile, as also with Abyssinia. 
A negroid type of intermediary had sprung 
up from the contact between the Cau- 
casian Egyptian and the Nilotic Negroes, 
and had pushed his journeys in search of 
slaves, ivory, incense and other products 
of the Sudan far southwards, to the verge 
of the Equatorial forests, Perhaps even 
te 3° 








an occasional Egyptian refugee criminal 
or slave-merchant may have accompanied 
his negroid partners on such expeditions. 
At any rate, communication had been 
opened up between the Negroes of Central 
Africa and that wonderful development of 
Mediterranean man which we know as the 
Ancient Egyptian. ‘The drift of this early 
Egyptian commerce followed in the main 
the course of the Nile, though it was 
considerably blocked by the sudd and the 
endless marshy region lying between the 
frontiers of 
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Icr many centuries after the Roman 
Empire began to decline, all interest in 
the Mountains of the Moon ceased, and 
only revived when the travels and con- 
quests of the Arabs once more brought 
people of some degree of civilisation and 
culture into contact with tropical Africa, 
Arab travellers or geographers transmitted 
information regarding the “ Jabl al Kumr ” 
(as they literally translated the name of 
Mountains of the Moon) to the philoso- 
phers of Europe in the seventeenth and 

eighteenth 





ganda _ and 
the junction 
of the Nile 
and the Sobat. 
A certain 
amount of 
ancient. trade 
communica- 
tion seems to 
have existed 
between the 
lofty extinct 
volcano” of 
Kigon, near 
the Victoria 
Nyanza, and 
south-west 
Abyssinia, in- 
cluding possi- 
bly the basin 
of Lake 
Rudolf. Ob- 
servant 
strangers who 
travelled in 
this direction 
might have 
detected from 
great distances 
the snowy 
domes or 








centuries, and 
thus these 
snow peaks of 
Equatorial 
Africa re- 
appeared on 
the world’s 
maps. 

‘The destruc- 
tive criticism 
of Desborough 
Cooley effectu- 
ally disposed 
of much hypo- 
thetical non- 
sense in 
African —_geo- 
graphy, but it 
effaced at the 
same time the 
Mountains of 
the Moon, and 
reduced the 
course of the 
Nile toa 
paltry dribble 
beyond its 
junction with 
the Blue 
River of 
Abyssinia. 
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peaks of Kenia 
and Kiliman- 
jaro ; but it was in all probability Ruwen- 
zori—last to be discovered by the Aryan 
white man —that first attracted the atten- 
tion of intelligent Negroids, who trans- 
mitted the information to the people of 
the Mediterranean. 

These legends of the Mountains of the 
Moon attained their greatest consistency 
and verisimilitude (together with the 
story of the twin lake sources of the Nile) 
in the first century after Christ, and were 
preserved for the future consideration of 
the Christian world by Claudius Ptolemezeus. 


A stream at the base of Ruwenzori. 





wet thre 
denial of the 
Mountains of the Moon occurred almost 
at the very time when practical steps had 
been taken towards their scientific dis- 
covery by the wonderful journeys of 
Krapf and Rebmann. These two admi- 
rable pioneers of African exploration were 
Wurtemberg missionaries in the employ- 
ment of the English Church Missionary 
Society. Rebmann discovered Kiliman- 
jaro, and Krapf discovered Mount Kenia, 
also confirming Rebmann’s report of 
Kilimanjaro, which was forthwith hailed 
by the American poet, Bayard Taylor, as 
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“the Monarch of African Mountains,” a 
title which, after some vicissitudes, seems 
likely to rest securely on its splendid 
dome. 

Then came another gap, during which, 
until the scientific report of Baron Von 
der Decken, European geographers began 
to doubt the truth of Krapf’s and 
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work on Kilimanjaro, the final altitude 
and character of which were correctly 
determined by Dr. Hans Meyer. In the 
middle of the ’seventies, the great ex- 
plorer Stanley, after circumnavigating the 
Victoria Nyanza and giving a hint as to 
the existence of the lofty Elgon volcano, 
passed westwards into the region that was 

















Kiyanja, one of the peaks. 


Rebmann’s observations. Indeed, Kenia 
was fast passing into the realm of mythical 
discoveries, when in the early ‘eighties 
of the last century, the mountain was 
re-discovered, carefully located, and 
photographed by Joseph Thomson. 
Various Englishmen, including the present 
writer, had added to Von der Decken’s 





then absolutely blank on the map of 
Africa—the region in which lay the lakes 
of the Albertine Nile and Ruwenzori 
itself. ‘Through the rolling mists and 
often blue-black clouds of thunderstorms, 
Stanley was conscious of wandering round 
the bases of giant mountains. He 
guessed their altitude here and there at 
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15,000 feet, and recorded stories of the 
natives as to their being crowned with 
snow. ‘Then he passed on to discover 
the course of the Congo, and for the 
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(Austrians, Greeks, or Levantines) reportcd 
the same fact. 

But no heed was paid to these stor‘cs 
in the minds of European geographers. 

















A halt for the night at the last native village up the slopes. 


time being seems to have paid but little 
attention to the possible existence of 
other snow mountains in Equatorial 
Africa. Speke and Grant of course had 
already recorded the existence of the 
Mfumbiro volcanoes, which lie to the 
south of Ruwenzori, are sometimes snow- 
crowned, and reach altitudes of over 
14,000 feet; and they let fall here and 
there a scrap of information in their 
diaries hinting at mountains of colossal 
altitude such as Baker had _ already 
signalised as “the Blue Mountains,” 
whose base he could descry from the 
waters of the Albert Nyanza. The Blue 
Mountains of Baker were in fact nothing 
but the lower parts of Ruwenzori; yet, 
incredible as it may seem, neither Baker 
nor Emin, nor any of the numerous 
British explorers who worked under 
Gordon, ever descried the snows of 
Ruwenzori. It is true that Gessi Pasha, 
an Italian, thought that he saw snow- 
mountains in the sky to the south of the 
Albert Nyanza, and one or two other 
employés of the Sudan Government 





Yet the present writer well remembers, 
when visiting Stanley on the Upper Congo 
in 1882-3, hearing Stanley say, “ Mark my 
words—the greatest of African wonders 
will be found in that unknown region 
which lies between Lake Albert, the 
Victoria Nyanza, and the Congo basin. I 
yearn to examine the ‘ Blue Mountains’ 
of Baker ; I think they will turn out to be 
something surprising.” 

Stairs and Stanley guessed the maxi- 
mum altitude of this snow range at about 
17,509 feet. Scott-Elliot, who followed 
them, apparently expressed no decided 
opinion as to the highest point ; for, like 
many other visitors to Ruwenzori, he was 
greatly hampered in his views of the 
mountain by the constant veiling cf the 
snow region in clouds and mists, Stuhl- 
mann, one of the most careful explorers 
of these regions, seems to have thought 
the figure 17,500 feet too low to explain 
such a considerable amount of snow and 
glaciation. Mr. J. E. Moore, who, with 
his companions, was probably the first 
to actually reach the snows, reverted to 
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Stanley’s estimate. Close on the footsteps 
of Mr. Moore came the present writer, 
who, accompanied by Messrs. Doggett 
and Vale, reached the snow and ice of 
Ruwenzori on the Mubuko glacier in 
August 1900. 

We attacked the mountain range at 
probably its weakest point as regards 
facilities of ascent--up the valley of the 
Mubuko stream, which rises on the eastern 
aspect of one of the most important 
glaciers, and flows into Lake Dweru. 
The last altitude we were able to take 
with precision on the verge of the snow- 
fields was 14,828 feet. We may have 
reached as high as 15,000 feet. When 
from the situation of our highest point 
upward glimpses could be obtained, it 
seemed to the present writer that the 
snow peak of Kiyanja rose quite 4000 
feet higher, while Duwoni, to the north, 
might be higher still. Consequently he 
guessed the approximate highest altitude 
of Ruwenzori at not far from 20,000 feet. 
As Kilimanjaro is now known to be 
a little less than 20,0009 feet in altitude, 
his sovereignty was called in question. 
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and, it is said, the results of actual ascents 
accomplished in the early part of the 
present year by Austrian and_ British 
travellers, and by the Duke of the Abruzzi 
Jast of all, have reduced the altitude of 
the highest point of Ruwenzori to pretty 
nearly what it was guessed at by Stanley 
and Moore—17,500 feet. It must be 
remembered that by the most careful 
trigonometry the scientific members of 
Baron Von der Decken’s expedition 
fixed the greatest height of Kilimanjaro 
at about 18,700 feet, while the actual 
ascent of the dome some twenty years 
later, by Dr. Hans Meyer, showed the 
real altitude to be more than a thousand 
feet above Von der Decken’s estimate. 

In any case it is remarkable that such 
a considerable amount of snow and ice 
should exist actually under the Equator at 
relatively low altitudes. Evanescent snow 
may be seen on Ruwenzori at 12,000 feet, 
while the present writer has walked 
amongst blocks of half-frozen snow at just 
over 13,000 feet. 

Though there are evidences of volcanic 
activity along the flanks. of Ruwenzori, 




















Fording a river. 


“It is one of the rainiest regions of the world : the upper slopes must have a rainfall of nearly two hundred 
inches per annum.” 


_It is possible that atmospheric con- 
ditions may have exaggerated the apparent 
height of Kiyanja above the rocks of 
the Mubuko glacier. Observations taken 


by trigonometry from the plain below, 


such as extinct craters with their crater- 
lakes, hot springs, and occasional earth- 
quake shocks (the active volcanoes of 
Mfumbiro are only distant some seventy 
miles to the south), Ruwenzori itself is 
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probably due as a mountain range to a 
wrinkle in the earth’s surface, intensified 
no doubt by the volcanic rift valley of the 
Semliki and the Albertine Lakes. 

It is one of the rainiest regions of the 
world: the upper slopes must have a 
rainfall of nearly two hundred inches per 
annum. Many of the foot-hills round the 
base are partially denuded of forest as the 
result of long continued agricultural opera- 
tions. Above 6000 feet the permanently 
inhabited zone almost comes to an end, 
and one enters a magnificent tropical 
forest. 
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heaths, lofty lobelias with slender stems 
and a_ palm-like crown of leaves, tall 
Hypericum trees with brilliant yellow and 
crimson flowers, brambles, umbelliferous 
plants (like huge hemlocks), everlasting 
flowers, and the extraordinary Lodelia 
deckent, also found on the alpine altitudes 
of Kilimanjaro. Von der  Decken’s 
Lobelia, unlike that which has been 
named after Stuhlmann, has its aloe-like 
leaves placed close to the ground. ‘There 
is no long, slender, intervening trunk. 
The flower-column of this lobelia rises to 
a considerable height (12 to 20 feet) like a 

















Blocks of ice on the Mubuko Glacier. 


Above 7000 feet tree-ferns show them- 
selves amongst the vegetation, and lofty 
yew trees (Podocarpus) make their ap- 
pearance—the only conifer as yet known 
in this mountain flora, Even at 6000 feet 
one notices in the luxuriant vegetation 
tall groundsels with crowns of bright yellow 
flowers, or remarkable lobelias with aloe- 
like leaves and immensely long erect 
flower-spikes. Bamboos begin at 7000 feet, 
and 
vegetation. ‘They cease abruptly at an 
altitude of gooo feet, where they are 
succeeded by a vegetation of gigantic 


at 8000 are the dominant form of 


rounded obelisk. The flowers are bright 
ultramarine blue, concealed under scaly 
green bracts. 

The most striking form of vegetation at 
a great altitude near the snow is the giant 
Senecio or tree-groundsel, either identical 
with one named after myself on Kili- 
manjaro or closely resembling it. The 
gouty stems of Senecio johnstont are 
surmounted by tufts of cabbage-like leaves 
from which rise untidy clusters of amber- 
yellow flowers. Very oiten the trunk is 
beautifully draped and swathed in 
streamers of the grey-green Usnea lichen. 
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Though the colour of the Alpine zone 
from 9,590 to 13,000 feet is in general of 
a somewhat sombre character, with a 
tendency to grey-green, yellow-grey and 
deep brown, there is a certain gorgeous 
richness in some of its aspects when 
examined at close quarters. For instance, 
the trunks of many dead trees are covered 
with enormous mantles of moss, mantles 
that may be two feet in thickness. 
These mosses range in tint from yellow- 
green to red-purple, being often chestnut- 
brown, orange, and crimson. ‘The short 
turfy grass in places is bright emerald- 
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flowers of more or less English aspect. 
The mammal most commonly met with 
is the coney or hyrax, which leads a 
life partly arboreal and partly rupestrine. 
At night time it utters loud and wailing 
cries that ring through the forest. ‘There 
are now stories afloat of extraordinary 
beasts and birds quite new to science, 
of gigantic bats and large owls or eagles 
(the present writer saw something like 
an enormous Eagle Owl sailing over 
the trees in daylight at 12,000 fect). 
In all probability the era of discoveries, 
geographical and zoological, on this 

















Duwoni, another peak. 


green, and is dotted with “ lady’s smocks,” 
with mauve orchids, large daisies, yellow 
buttercups, blue forget-me-nots, and other 


wonderful mountain range in the very 
heart of Equatorial Africa, has only just 
begun. 








FOR THE HONOUR OF INGASHAM. 


BY ELEANOR VICOCQ. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


EORGE swung off his high brown 
horse slowly. He wondered, 
languidly, that the Doric pillars 

of the massive portico which adorned 
Ingasham House did not melt and droop 
like gigantic candles in the blazing heat 
—he admired them for being able to 
stand so erect and immovable in an 
afternoon of 
the present 
tempera- 
ture, 

The next 
moment he 
caught sight 
of a figure 
crossing a 
side lawn in 
his direc- 
tion—a 
woman’s 
figure—so 
it must be 
Margaret. 
He stopped 
tugging at 
the stiff 
bell- handle, 





and stood 
petting his 
tired horse 
till Miss 


Ingasham 
should near 
him. 

She was 
a tall, slim 
girl, perhaps 
just about to 
take leave 
of girlhood ; 
troubles 
having 
added to the number of her years. Her 
large grey eyes looked up at George 
from under a rather limp shade-hat, 
evidently not in its first season. It was 
made becoming, however, by a valuable 
black lace scarf draped loosely round 
the sloping brim, the long ends hanging 
down among her coils of dark brown 
hair. 

“Well, George,” she said, in an even, 





“Do you mind giving yourself some tea?” 


unsurprised voice. ‘ What do you want? 
—tea ?” 

“Please. If there’s any going.” 

** We'll find it somewhere, I suppose. 
Oh, Myers, will you tell some one to 
take Mr. George’s horse? He is staying 
for tea. Where have you laid it?” 

“In the oak room, miss.” 

George 
was an insti- 
tution, the 
result of 
a long- 
standing 
family 
friendship 
dating back 
before the 
death of 
Margaret’s 
parents; 
and the 
butler _ per- 
mitted him- 
self a smile 
at the sight 
Ot the 
Visitor’s 
familiar 
counten- 
ance — 
getting a 
cheerful 
‘ett, 
Myers, how 
are you?” 
in return. 

SON Out 
look _ tired, 
Meg,” said 
George, 
anxiously, 
as they 
crossed the cool hall. ‘‘ What have you 
been doing ? ” 

‘**T am rather done,” she admitted, facing 
him, with her hand on a door-handle. 
**]’ve been across the park to post one of 
my budgets to Cunningham. I don’t care 
for the servants to see so many letters to 
lawyers—they suspect enough as it is.” 

George looked at her compassionately 
as she stood there. 
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Her long thin figure in its slightly faded 
brown muslin dress (he did not know 
how out-of-date the sleeves were, but it 
made him think of dead _ rose-leaves) 
had a pathetic droop that worried him. 
The heat took the colour from her face, 
instead of burning it a deep bronze-red 
like his own. 

A moment later she opened the door, 
and preceded him into a low wide room, 
panelled in dark oak ; the scent of roses 
meeting them as they entered. It 
seemed to be a cooler atmosphere here ; 
the dark walls were restful, the graceful 
simplicity of Chippendale furniture greeted 
the eye. The only colour in the room 
was made by the rose-bowls and the tea- 
table with its pleasant sparkle of silver ; 
heaped-up strawberries glowing in the 
centre. 

Margaret dropped into an armchair a 
little to the left of the fireplace. From 
beneath the shadow of her hat she spoke 
wearily. ‘Do you mind giving yourself 
some tea, George ? I don’t feel quite up 
to lifting that heavy teapot till I’m a little 
cooler.” 

“Of course not. Why should you 
bother? My solitary existence has at any 
rate taught me to understand tea.” 

He busied himself with the massive 
Queen Anne teapot. As he _ poured 
out the cream he inquired suddenly: 
‘*Leonard’s out, I suppose ?” 

“‘He’s been in town since Wednesday ; 
I thought you knew. I expect him back 
by the 7.15 to-night.” 

‘““You don’t mean to say,” said George, 
as he rose with her cup, “that you’ve— 
told him ?” 

“You know I shan’t tell him anything 
till October. I live in dread lest he 
should find out for himself. Don’t look 
at me with such disapproving eyes. I’m 
at peace with my conscience on that 
point—he must have his boyhood in 
happiness. After he is twenty-one, and 
called a man, he may be burdened with 
all these cares and troubles; but not 
before.” 

She looked up at him as he stood in 
front of her. He was more impressive 
on his feet than sitting. Margaret found 
herself admiring the breadth of his 
shoulders, the serious face with its square 
jaws and clear decided features, the 
healthy red of his complexion. He 
possessed the type of blue eye that 
looked with unflinching straightness at its 
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object and never told his thoughts to the 
onlooker. ; 

“TI know I’m doing right,” she per- 
sisted, accepting the tea; but there was 
a half-appeal in her lifted eyes. 

He crossed the fireplace in the silence 
to which he was rather given; sitting 
down and crossing his well-shaped gaitered 
legs before he spoke. ‘‘ ’ve no business 
to criticise your judgment——” he began, 
but was interrupted. 

“Please don’t let us go over it all again. 
I know what you want to say—that it 
isn’t fair to Leonard to keep him in 
ignorance—he ought to be told his in- 
heritance is dwindling to a mere nothing, 
that by the time his debts are paid he 
will be penniless—that I should let him 
know every miserable detail of our ruin. 
But I won’t—I won't!” She paused, and 
George saw that the colour had come into 
her face. 

“Meg,” he said steadily, 
different since I last saw you. 
happened ? ” 

For a long moment he looked at her 
while she sipped her tea _ hurriedly. 
“Take care,” he advised: “ it is very hot. 
You will burn yourself.” 

Margaret set the cup down impatiently. 
Possibly her companion’s quiet manner 
irritated her. 

“ But, George—after all—there zs a way 
out——” 

She stopped, a little out of breath ; 
the colour he had noticed fading from 
her face. 

“You had better have something to 


“you are 
What has 


eat before you tell me about it.” He 
arranged a plate of strawberries, and 


suggested cake. 

She shook her head as he put the plate 
beside her. “I can’t eat. Don’t bother 
me. Oh !—George—how good you are!” 
To his dismay she suddenly dropped her 
face in her hands and began to sob. 

George disliked using inappropriate 
words, and having a difficulty in finding 
the right ones, was frequently silent when 
other people would have spoken. He 
stood looking down at Margaret’s bent 
head and quivering shoulders, wishing he 
knew how to comfort her. 

He rejected the simple method of a 
caress, since she had never given him 
even tacit permission, and he did not 
consider himself justified in taking ad- 
vantage of her tears. 

He finally decided to go back to his 
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chair and wait until she had recovered 
her composure, 

Margaret found her handkerchief, and 
swiftly removed the traces of her little out- 
burst. “1 hope Len won't notice my red 


eyes,” she said, more quietly than George 


had expected. “I suppose the heat 
and my long walk have upset me. but 


it’s done me good—I can talk sensibly 
now.” 

“Tf you won’t tell me——” He broke 
off, seeing that she was going to speak. 

“ After all, you know, it isn’t only a 
question of Leonard. You must  re- 
member that the Ingasham honour is at 
stake. ‘That sounds melodramatic; but it 
counts for a good deal. We are the first 
bankrupts in the family. ‘Think what it will 
mean to sell all the things those dead folk 
prized so much. The hardest thing to 
bear is the disgrace—the hopeless dis- 
grace —ruin brings to our name.” 

“TI know that,” said George. 

He looked up at the portrait by 
Vandyck, which smiled at him from 
over the carved mantel. ‘The sprightly 
lady of King Charles’s court had a certain 
likeness to Margaret. Then his glance 
went to the glimpse of spreading green 
park from the window. He thought of 
the other portraits in the gallery upstairs, 
and of several huge silver chalices dis- 
played in the dining-room. 

** And your way out ?” he queried. 

Margaret rose, and turning her back to 
him, began to pull the long pins from her 
hat. 

“Tt isn’t my way out,” she said slowly. 
“Tt’s—Maurice Frobisher’s.” 

George sat motionless for some 
moments, gazing at his Spode teacup, 
his face a trifle less ruddy than usual. 

Margaret dropped her hat on_ the 
window-sill, and came back to the table 
with her hands at her hair, which was in 
some slight confusion. 

‘“‘T suppose it is as yet only an idea?” 
asked George, slowly. 

“With me, of course; but it’s rather 
more than that with Maurice. He came 
over here last Monday. We were walking 
through the gardens in the afternoon ; 
Leonard went off on some errand to the 
stables and left Maurice and me together. 
He offered me his—he did not say life- 
long devotion, but implied it—also a 
substantial share of his very considerable 
worldly goods. He put it in the light of 
an excellent bargain—you know how the 
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Stock Exchange pervades his conversa- 
tion. I was to make him happy by 
marrying him, and he would retrieve our 
fallen fortunes with his millions—fair 
profits to each of us, you see. I refused 
the offer—then.” 

“The full advantages of the contract 
cid not strike you till afterwards ?” 

“T suppose I must confess to a fit of 
cowardice. My courage failed me at the 
moment when I ought to have said ‘ Yes’ 
—and_ besides——” 

George lost interest in his strawberries, 
There was something very strange in 
Margaret’s voice. Putting down his plate, 
he looked across the table at her averted 
face. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

“Oh, Iam a woman, and you must let 
me be unreasonable. My course seems 
quite clear now, doesn’t it? The next 
time I meet Maurice, I am to let him 
know that I have changed my mind. It 
will be very easy. ‘Then we shall be 
married as soon as we decently can—and 
he will insist on his right to pay off all 
Leonard’s debts, because Mrs. Maurice 
Frobisher’s brother must be a respectable 
landowner. Cunningham is a_ good 
lawyer, and knows how to keep a secret ; 
Leonard will never know how near he 
The 
simplicity of it appeals to me.” 

She wondered why he did not answer. 
It was unlike him not to have listened, 
but that was the impression he gave when 
at last he did speak. 

**T still fail to see why Leonard can’t 
—‘marry money’—if that is the only 
thing to do. It’s his place to save his 
inheritance if he can, not yours. Why 
should you be sacrificed like this ?” 

George had an angry vision of Leonard 
Ingasham in which his worst qualities 
were prominent ‘That Margaret should 
be doing this for the sake of a conceited, 
thoughtless, selfish young coxcomb—it 
was shameful. 

“You forget that Len is handicapped 
in that direction.” 

“How do you mean? He’s got the 
Ingasham good looks, and—well, the 
girls don’t seem to object to him exactly.” 

“That’s just it. ‘The eternal feminine. 
Have you forgotten about Elaine already ? 
Len has gone to town for the purpose 
of going to their ball, and snatching as 
many glimpses of her as the whirl of 
the end of the season will allow. He is 
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living on the hope of being invited to 
their place in Perth for September.” 

“T didn’t realise it was such a lasting 
affair. I thought she was a three-weeks’ 
goddess, like all the rest of them. Is he 
really still in pursuit of her? She wasn’t 
particularly interested in him when he 
last explained what he called his 
‘desperate situation’ to me.” 

‘Of late she has been kinder — Len’s 
patient pilgrim- 
age from house 
to house, and 
his charming 
attitude towards 
girls in general 
—with a reserve 
supply of intelli- 
gent adoration 
for herself only 
—seem to have 
had the desired 
effect at last. 
She is quite 
openly fond of 
him.” 

George care- 
fully cut himself 
a slice of cake. 
“Then where 
is the need 
of Frobisher ?” 
he in- 
quired, 
as he 
exa- 
mined 
the 
pink- 
and- 
white icing. 
“Miss Elaine 
isn’t exactly a 
beggar-maid.” 

Margaret 
gave him a 
look which 
suggested that 
she thought 
him stupid. ‘Your innocence is quite 
refreshing, my dear George: do you 
suppose that playing with a person has 
the immediate result of marriage with 
the same? She will have forgotten his 
existence by next year. It’s different with 
Maurice—he cares. Of course, it’s no 
question of money matters with him, It 
is—well, I’ll say ‘the other thing’ if the 
next word makes you glower like that.” 
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George banished his frown, and laughed, 
alittle grimly. ‘‘ Not being a millionaire,” 
he replied, ‘I can’t judge of his feelings. 
But there’s nothing very surprising in his 
falling in love with you,—I have known 
ordinary men do that.” 

He looked down at himself with 
apparent amusement. Margaret, as she 
watched his face, was surprised to find 
that she did not understand him. Per- 
haps there 
were hidden 
waters under 
the sim- 
plicity which 
he showed 
to the world. 

‘The sound 
of distant 
carriage 
wheels broke 
the silence. 

“Frobi- 
here?’ 
queried 
George, 
curtly. 

‘* There’s 
no one else 
in the 
country yet.” 

Margaret 
wondered 
why he did 
not go, and 
was annoyed 
with herself 
at being glad 
that he 
Stayed. 
“We have 
been a most 
unconscion- 
able time 
overtea,”she 
observed, 
holding out 


‘1 hope Len won't notice my red eyes,” she said her cu p 
more quietly. 


towards him. 

He rose, took it from her, and slowly 
put it down on the table. Then for the 
space of two minutes he stood silent, 
with his back almost completely turned 
towards her. 

The attitude irritated Margaret—all the 
more for its uselessness. She knew his blue 
eyes were as inscrutable as his shoulders, 
“What ave you doing, George?” she asked, 
with the mirthless laugh of the nervous. 
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The carriage wheels were growing 
louder. Three solemn ticks came from 


the clock on the mantelpiece. 

Then George turned and faced her, with 
both hands resting on the table edge. 
The tea-things clattered a little under his 
weight. 

Margaret, looking up, found something in 
his usually placid eyes that frightened her. 

His mouth twisted oddly at the corners 
for an instaat, and then came his quiet 
voice. ‘‘As I said before, Meg, I am not 
a millionaire. I am only an ordinary man 
with a very small bank account. I can’t 
save Ingasham for you, so I shan’t ask 
you—for what I’ve wanted more and more 
each year since you came back from 
school—what I shall want to the end of 
my days. But, pardon my _ foolishness, 
will you tell me—can you—what your 
answer would have been if I could have 


asked to-day? I don’t want to know 
anything else but that.” 
Margaret shook her head at him, 


smiling. ‘‘No use in discussing might- 
have-beens, George,” she replied. 

He had not said quite what she ex- 
pected. After all, it made things easier. 
As to telling him—— 

Here her thoughts came to a standstill, 
for the butler opened the door, and they 
heard a confused noise of voices in the 
hall. 

George privately anathematised Fro- 
bisher for not being able to enter the 
house quietly. 

Before the butler could speak, he was 
hurriedly pushed aside by a tall personage 
evidently in a great hurry to get past. As 
he strode forward, Margaret and George 
started back in amazement. 

“ Leonard !” they cried in unison. 

“Well,” said that individual. ‘‘ You 
don’t look very glad to see a fellow,” he 
said to Margaret. 

He frowned a little, and threw back 
his head with the defiant tilt of the chin 
his ancestors had‘left to him. Six feet of 
British good looks and muscle are not 
bestowed on everybody, and the attitude 
was pardonable. 

“T came by the other 
explained, coming to the 
** Hello, George ! glad to see you. 
you left me anything to eat ?” 

“A few strawberries. But you must 
explain yourself first. Why didn’t you 
come in the 7.15?” 

“You'd make a capital criminal lawyer, 


train,” he 
tea - table. 
Have 
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old 
questions. 
reasons for seeing Meg—and you (stop 
looking for your hat !)—both of you, soon 
as possible.” 

He sank into an armchair, and smiled 


fellow. No. getting round your 


I had my reasons, very urgent 


at them from its depths. “1 was lucky 
to get a lift in Frobisher’s trap,” he went 
on; “the heat up the Dean Hill was 
enough to melt you. I was recruiting 
on the roadside when he came along. At 
first he thought I was a tramp, for I’d 
rammed my panama down over my face 
in hopes of keeping the sun off. What 
with that, and the dust, I must have 
looked pretty disreputable, and——” 

“Leonard,” said Margaret, severely, 
“stop babbling, and tell us your urgent 
reasons for coming home.” 

The colour flooded the lad’s smiling 
face. “Oh!—well...” He dropped his 
long lashes in a sudden fit of shyness, 
and then threw up his head and faced 
them joyously. “I came for your 
congratulations on my engagement,” he 
announced, with the grandiloquence of 
youth. 

Margaret ran to him and caught hold 
of his square shoulders. ‘Oh, Len!” 
she panted, between vigorous shakes, 
“What do you mean? It isn’t—it can’t 
be—Elaine ? ” 

“ How could it be any one else? Did 
you think I should marry an old dowager, 
—out of pique? Of course, it’s not 
surprising that you are a bit astounded. 
It’s so wonderful, I can scarcely believe 
it myself. And so—glorious/ Why, 
Meg, you're crying. You little goose! 
And, upon my word, George almost looks 
as if he were going to joinin! Cheerful 
way of congratulating me !” 

“Leonard,” said George, holding out 
his hand, “you've rather startled us, 
that’s all. We congratulate you with our 
whole hearts—don’t we, Meg ?” 

She leaned forward, and put her hand 
over the linked muscular ones of her two 
companions, 

“Yes,” she said, looking at her white 
fingers in contrast to George’s bronzed 
ones—‘ with both our hearts.” 

“T must go and wash off some of this 
grime,” announced Leonard, surveying 
his hands. ‘‘Not much of the landed 
proprietor about me at the present 
moment.” 

He went to the door, and then paused, 
smiling at their watching faces. 





***Did you think | should marry an old dowager,—out of pique ?’” 
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“So the house of Ingasham is saved 
from disgrace and ruin in the nick of 
time,” he said, quietly, 

George, who had picked up his riding- 
crop, suddenly let it fall unheeded, shout- 
ing —“ What?” 

Margaret stood rigid, her face in white 
bewilderment. “ Leonard!” she gasped, 
helplessly. 

He opened the door. ‘Don’t you 
think it would have been better to tell me, 
Meggy ?” he resumed, stooping to caress 
an excited fox-terrier who had squeezed 
himself through the half-opened door, 
having just discovered his master’s return, 
“Cunningham did it rather badly.” 

“ Cunningham?” demanded George, 
fiercely. 

“Yes. You see, I was so filled with 
longing to tell somebody the joyful news, 
that I didn’t know what on earth to do 
with myself all this morning. So _ it 
occurred to me that I might go and see 
old Cunningham, who always takes an 
interest in our doings. Well, he was only 
too profuse with his congratulations. 
‘Then he began to reel out compliments by 
the yard, and finished up with something 
like this—‘ And allow me to admire the 
good sense which inspired your choice of a 
young lady who not only possesses beauty 
and charm of character, but a fortune 
of some three or four thousand a year ’.” 

He paused, opening the door a little 
wider and gently shoving the barking 
terrier through the aperture. 

“Go on,” said George, sternly. 

‘“*T told him the money wasn’t of the 
least importance—it was entirely an 
affaire de ceur. He opened his eyes at 
that, and said he should have thought, 
in the present unfortunate s@ate of my 
exchequer, the money was of the greatest 
importance. I demanded what the 
dickens he meant. He said—‘Good 
Heavens! Hasn’t Miss Margaret told 
you ?’—and, for a long time, I couldn’t 
get anything out of him. He kept 
reproaching himself for what he called his 
‘indiscretion.’ Evidently he thought my 
first visit to his office meant that I had 
been told all about it. Shall I go on?” 

“Of course,” said George, tapping his 
foot impatiently, 
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“Then I made him describe the 
pleasing sort of mess my private affairs 
were in. ‘The news was rather a shock: 
I didn’t realise what a lot it all meant 
to me before—the—well, the swagger 
of it, you know. Leonard Ingasham, of 
Ingasham, was—somebody ; but Leonard 
Ingasham of nowhere in particular wasn’t 
worth knowing. ‘That was the worst of 
a 

“Go on,” repeated George. 

“ Of course 1 dashed off to Elaine and 
backed out at once. I began to try and 
explain sensibly that the offer I had made 
must be considered unsaid. I didn’t ask 
her to marry a penniless good-for-nothing. 
But she wouldn’t listen. She said, among 
a great many other things, that we cared 
for each other, and nothing else mattered, 
So, in the eyes of the world, I’m going 
to do the right thing—marry a nice girl 
with a fortune, which will save me from 
ruin.” 

He stepped into the hall, and turning, 
faced them in the doorway. 

“And I’m doing right in my own eyes 
too—for I’m also going to marry the girl 
who comes before all other girls—the girl 
I love !” 

His voice returned to its natural cheerful 
tones. 

“T'll be back ina minute or two. Don’t 
go, George-—I want to see more of you. 
Make me some fresh tea, will you, Meg ? 
The stuff I had on the train wasn’t worth 
drinking.” 

He finally shut the door, and they heard 
his steady footsteps echoing across the 
hall, to the whistled accompaniment of 
* Bill Bailey.” 

George picked up his riding-crop, and 
stood twirling it between his large fingers. 
Margaret sat down, limply, in the nearest 
chair. 

‘*Well, Meg,” he said, slowly, “have 
you got time—for me—now ?” 

Margaret looked into his blue eyes, 
which for the first time hid nothing from 
her. ‘Then she got up and leaned against 
the sturdy shoulder she found ready for 
that purpose. 

“T don’t think I shall ever have time 
for any one else,” she said, indistinctly, 
from her tweed-scented resting-place. 
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The black-headed gull at home. 


A COUNTRY COUSIN. 
THE HOME OF A FAVOURITE LONDON GULL. 
BY IF. B. KIRKMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR’s OWN. PHOTOGRAPHS. 

TRETCHING along the north shore learnt by long experience that human sym- 
at Morecambe Bay, over against — pathy is strictly limited by human appetite 
Barrow-in-Furness, is a narrow strip for eggs. At the southern end of Walney 

about eleven miles long known as Walney _ he is, fortunately, protected by law, and, 
Island. At its south end, among the during the daytime at least, guarded by a 
sun-scorched, treeless sandhills, is one of | watcher. No doubt on moonlight nights 





the summer his nest is occa- 
homes of — the sionally raided, 
Black-headed 7 and the maraud- 


ers leave visible 
} signs of _ their 
presence in the 
bodies of  un- 


Gull, the pert and 
engaging little 
grey-winged, red- 
legged — sea-bird 





that each year bene 4 ' happy chick-gulls 
comes to gladden eri . squashed flat by 
the hearts and Ears See ae rough-shod stum- 
accept the hos- j : rik oat x bling feet. 

pitality of the Nig gs The present 


London park and 
riverside popula- 
tion. 
Black-headed 
he is called, but 
when seen at 
close quarters his 
hood reveals _ it- 
self as pure 
brown. He as- 
sumes it only in 
summer; it is 
part of his 


writer spent in 
the Walney 
gullery and the 
neighbouring 
ternery —_ several 
hours a day for 
over a month 
with note-book 
and camera, and 
had therefore 
opportunities of 
becoming _ fairly 
intimate with the 
wedding outfit. domestic affairs 
At the same time of their inhabit- 
he breaks _ off : fi ants. ‘This article 
. Domestic amenities. ° , 

all friendly rela- ie: Wiis Sink hth ates Gx al Be oe will deal with the 
. . re blac ead which gives the gull its name is only part of 

tions with man- his wedding outfit for summer; for the rest of the year the gulls only, and 
kin d, havin g plumage is pure brown. will seek to 
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describe the life of the young Black-head 
from chickhood to the time it enters 
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a most unmelodious shriek, and swerves 
lightly upward to repeat the charge. ‘The 

















Black-headed gulls on Walney Island. 


On approaching the gullery one is soon given to understand by the two or three sentinel 


gulls on duty that trespassers will be ‘‘ persecuted.” 


into full and free and proud possession 
of its pinions, 

On approaching the gullery one is soon 
given to understand by the two or three 
sentinel gulls on duty that trespassers will 
be “ persecuted,” and persecuted they are 
in a very simple way. Each sentinel in 


novelty of the proceeding wears off very 
quickly ; and if, as sometimes happens, 
the sentinels show excess of zeal and 
pursue their victim after he thinks he has 
made his friendly intentions quite clear, 
there may come a moment when scientific 
interest gives way to exasperation, and 

















Nests in the bent. 
Each nest contains, as a rule, three eggs, and these may vary in colour from olive brown to pale green, 
with darker blotchings. 


turn swoops down to within a foot or so 
of the intruder’s head, assails his ear with 


stones and focussing cloth and epithets 
begin to mount heavenward. And a few 














minutes later a mocking and more than 
usually harrowing shriek comes to intimate 
that exasperation’s labour has been lost. 

Once well in the gullery, the shrieks of 
the most persistent sentinel are lost in the 
general harsh chorus of disapproval that 
descends from the white, whirling, hover- 
ing, rushing confusion of wings and beaks 
that fills the air overhead. And all 
around, outside the immediate area of 
disturbance, mother-gulls still sitting on 
their nests call loud inquiries to their 
mates. The only way to gain quiet is 
to sit without moving till the birds have 
forgotten your presence. 

In the early part of the season the 
visitor has to watch his every step, the 
nests being in places only a foot or two 
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when thus hidden was regarded as a 
breach of an honoured convention, that 
some of them visited with a wealth of 
interjection sufficiently remarkable in 
creatures of such tender years. ‘The photo- 
graph on next page represents a bird about 
three or four weeks old. It affords a good 
illustration of the expression of strong 
emotions, concentrated fury being visible 
in every part of the bird’s body, from his 
feet stamping the air to the gleaming eye 
and wide-open beak. ‘These displays of 
righteous indignation were almost invari- 
ably followed by periods of philosophic 
calm, varied by attempts to escape while 
pencil and note-book were doing their 
busy work. 

The figure below shows a chick not yet a 
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A chick of a day old. 
Note the circular hole his brother chick has pecked in the shell prior to leaving it. 


apart. Each nest contains as a rule three 
eggs, and these may vary in colour from 
olive brown to pale green, with darker 
blotchings. Some, indeed, may be found 
of unmarked sky-blue or pale green, the 
absence of the blotches being probably 
explained by the egg having been laid 
under conditions of fright and hurry, 
which arrested the action of the colour 
secretions upon the shell. 

One has to be careful to avoid treading 
not only on eggs, but also on the chick- 
gulls, whose mottied brown forms may 
be seen scampering through the bent in 
all directions in search of a hiding-place. 
Like the legendary ostrich, they are in- 
different as to the safety of their plump 
little bodies as long as their heads are 
securely tucked away. ‘To pick them up 





day old, and an egg with a circular crack 
in the shell made by another chick inside 
preparatory to its entrance on to the world’s 
stage. If an egg at this stage be put to 
the ear, one will shortly hear a rhythmic 
tapping. There seems no reason to 
suppose that the inmate is making any 
conscious effort to free itself. ‘The taps 
correspond to the regular pulsations of 
the head. The chick is not deliberately 
attacking the shell by pecking; the 
strokes are upward, not forward, and in 
order to render them effective, Nature has 
placed on the tip of the upper bill a little 
pointed protuberance known as the egg- 
tooth. When the chick has left the egg, 
this tooth, having served its purpose as 
an instrument for boring through the 
sheath and shell, is worn away. ‘The 
31 
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whole process here described may, of  ¢ 


course, be seen in the case of other birds, 
for example, the domestic chick. 


On its first 
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yn the tail. 





The young, when they arrive 
in London, are easily distinguishable from 
the old birds by having brown spots on 


the head = and 





issue from the 
egg the little gull 
is wet, bedraggled, 
and weary, and 
requires a_ spell 
of sun and wind 
to dry the down 
and give the bird 
the fluffy, cheerful 


look it has in 
the photograph. 
Once started in 


life, it grows with 
amazing rapidity. 
In about five 
weeks’ time the 
fluffy down and 
comical flipper 
have given way 
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shoulders, — dull- 
coloured feet and 
beak, instead of 
the brilliant red 
of the adult, and 
a black-rimmed 


tail. 

Why does the 
young bird go 
through this 


brown and grey 
stage before as- 
suming the final 
grey and white? 
Has this colour- 
ing any  protec- 
tive value, and, 
if so, when? 
Young gulls are 








to full feathering 
and a wing al- 
ready strong 
enough to carry 
the 

The transition from 


feather stage is effected by a very simple 


“*A wealth of interjection.” 


If you disturb a bird of three or four weeks old, his extreme 


youth is no guarantee of a placid temper. 


bird short distances. 


the down to the 


process. ‘The feather asitforms underneath 
the down pushes the latter up, keeping it 


attached to its tip (see fig. below) till brushed 
If the feather happens 
to be on the upper portion of the back, 
its top rim is brown, the lower part being 
By the time the young are ready 


or blown away. 


prey. 
to leave Walney this 
brown rim has been 
nearly worn away, the 
upper back is there- 
fore grey and brown. 


When the young 
reach St. James’s 
Park the brown has 


quite worn away, and 
the upper back is 
grey as in the adult 
bird. A similar pro- 
cess takes place over 
the whole plumage, 
varying in its effects 
according to position 
The budding feathers 
on the lower back 


shows _ that 


there 
reliance on_ protective 
are visible a quarter of a mile off on the 


easily visible in 
bent, and the 
mere fact that 
they seek to hide 
in this case no 
colouring. ‘They 


is 


sand, but on rough ground covered with 
shingle and stone they are literally invisible 


to the naked eye at a hundred yards. 


On such a strip of ground the writer 

















Feather and down. 


“The feather as it form 


s underneath the down, 


pushes the latter up, keeping it attached to its tip 


till brushed or blown away.” 


are, for instance, completely grey from 


the start. 


The colours of the five-weeks-old bird 


are brown and grey with white and black 





the Black-headed 


chanced to see one day two adult gulls 
and an oyster catcher (sea-pie), all three 
being distinct to the naked eye. 


A 
powerful pair of glasses 
revealed the presence 
of two young gulls, 
the younger even then 
identified with  diffi- 
culty, owing to the 
brown tint of the 
breast not having yet 
given way to the white 
which rendered __ its 
companion _ slightly 
more — conspicuous. 
On removing — the 
glass both — still re- 
mained absolutely 
invisible to the naked 
eye. This seems to 
point to a time when 


Gull made its nursery 


only on ground of the sort above de- 


scribed. 


It has since changed its habits, 
breeding with equal readiness amid the 
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sandhills of Walney or the rushes of the 
Fens, and, as long as Bird Protection 
Acts prevail, it will have no need to re- 
adapt the colour of its plumage to changed 
environment, especially if it develops less 
ostrich-like methods of concealment. 
The daily life of the young Black- 
headed Gull is simplicity itself. It 
searches for its food, eating almost any- 
thing, and it begs vociferously from any 
grown-up that comes near it. Its method 
of begging is singular: it stretches for- 
ward its neck with a convulsive jerk, and 
then tosses its beak up, uttering at the 
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muscles grow stronger, and one sees the 
young bird circling overhead, easily 
marked by its self-conscious and _ still 
uncertain progress. Then comes the 
supreme moment when it. is ready to go 
and give reverence to that vast mysterious 
something whose deep resounding voice 
has called to it and summoned it from 
the day it left the shell. It goes to 
receive its baptism in the waters of the 
mighty sea, to sport between its billows, 
and search the immense expanse for what 
its unceasing bounty may provide. At 
the appointed time, then, the young gull 

















Fig. 8.—Five weeks old. 
‘* The fluffy down and comical flipper have given way to full feathering, and a wing strong enough to 
carry the bird short distances.” 


same time one of the most expressive 
shrieks or croaks in its repertoire. More 
singular still is the fact that this ill-bred 
form of begging becomes in adult gull 
society the ordinary mode of polite 
salutation, 

Feeding, sleeping, resting, growing, 
running from danger and hiding, make 
up the young gull’s existence, till the 
moment comes when its wings are suffici- 
ently grown to enable it to make its first 
attempts at flight. To take its place 
among the flying hosts which it has daily 
watched with envious eye is the great 
ambition of its life. Its first flights are 
short, but as the days pass the wing- 





goes with dignity and solemn somewhat 
laboured flight down over the beach. 

And the young gull loses its dignity 
and its balance at the same time, achieves 
one or two ragged somersaults, and makes 
off hot-winged toward the surf, pursued by 
that little termagant the Lesser Tern, who 
has its nest and eggs almost invisible in 
the shingle of the upper beach, and spends 
its time racing noisily like a diminutive 
winged motor-bus up and down the shore, 
attacking every sort and size of bird it 
chances to meet. 

The young gulls’ troubles began before 
they quitted the eggs, which were pilfered 
daily by jackdaws coming from Peel Castle 
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on the adjoining islet, the Pile of Fouldrey. bodies were almost invariably found on 
These sable robbers, when caught by angry the spot to which they had been marked 
mothers, simply fled till pursuit ceased. down after the attack. 
They then set to, and Death in these cases 
pilfered again, ‘There may have been, how- 
can be little doubt, ie Se ever, only partly due 








judging from _ their at to the injury inflicted 
ravages in the terneries, A is) ae by the tern. From the 
that the rats were not ee Se oy ia os middle of June onward 
far behind the jack- : ' a mysterious epidemic i 


swept through _ the 
gullery; the ground 
was strewn with the 
bodies of young gulls 
of all ages. It was 
difficult to stand any- 
where without seeing a 
dozen. 

What may happen 
to good and bad gulls 
in another world is 


daws in their destruc- 
tion of eggs, but it was 
not possible to detect 
traces of their presence 
in the bent - covered 
ground where the gulls 
had their nests. 

When attacked on 
the ground the young 
gull iavariably adopted 
the same tactics: as 














soon as the tern’s swoop matter for  specula- 
began, it lifted its head A spectre gull. tion; but that the 
and opened a_ wide gull has an_after-life 


beak of protest, but rapidly ducked as_ will not be denied by any impartial 
the enemy swept over it and up. It reader (not being a photographer, and 
employed the intervals in making short therefore necessarily biassed) who exa- 
runs, often in the wrong direction. mines the upper figure on this page. It 

When in the air they are defence- is the photograph of a gull-spectre, its 
less. After the tern had struck they ghostly character being clearly evidenced 

















A nest of the Lesser Tern. 
“That little termagant, the Lesser Tern, has its eggs and nest almost invisible in the 
shingle of the upper beach, and spends its time racing noisily like a diminutive winged 
motor-bus up and down the shore.” 





sometimes dropped to the ground, to by the fact that it is transparent: one 
become, for reasons not very clear, in can see, right through its body, an old 
nearly all cases quite incapable of mother Arctic tern sitting on her nest in 
flight. On the following day their dead _ the sand. 
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fi: HEN the days were short, and 
a the forest bare of leaves ; when 

autumnal colours had gone, 

n leaving brown trunks and the dark green 
Is of pines and firs ; when the caribou called 
is hoarsely on the barren lands, and the 
1- beaver worked to get in their winter 
e supply, then Sebat gathered the few steel 
fe traps he had, packed some food, his 
al blanket and two shirts around them, slung 
id the whole on his axe-handle, tossed the 
a- bundle to his shoulder, picked up his 
It carbine, and started from Fort 4 la Corne 
ts for Lac la Ronge through the wilderness. 
od The day was dark, and a raw wind 

muttered among the tall tops. 

“H’m!” he snorted, as he travelled 
rapidly on. “ Dat facteur Daniele he tink 
he h’ave som’ting for not’ing! Ah goin’ cn 
see dat Murchee-son h’at La Ronge: 
mabbe so he mor honourable.” 

Around windfalls, down ravines, up the Tiny snowflakes dropped into the fire- 
rough river beaches, over low mountain _ light as he finished. ‘Snow? She come 
runs, past lakes and the dead-water earlee dees saison,” and he laid on 
stretches of streams, he plodded on. a few more boughs. over his one-man 

Always the wind mourned, and the _ lean-to, 
forest was deserted save for a hurrying Soon he was asleep, and the night 
rabbit now and then, and sometimes a passed on, cold and dismal. ‘The snow 
fleeting glimpse that he got of a caribou, ceased, and the wind came stronger and 
its thudding feet rustling in the depths of — stronger, shrilling in the hemlocks with 
frosted leaves. He camped that night long-drawn sounds. By the first signs of 
near the Hudson Bay post at Green light Sebat had his fire going again, and 
Lake, but he did not go in there because when the frugal breakfast was over he 
he knew that the factor was short of shouldered his load and went on. 
trappers and would try to make him stay. Late in the afternoon of the next day he 

“De troubl’ weet dees Compagnie,” stopped suddenly, while passing through 
he whispered, as he boiled some tea by a muskeg swamp. “Silvaire fox!” and 
the little fire, “es dat les facteurs dey he got down on his knees by a log that 
fighten’ too much wan noddaire for mak’ had fallen outwards from the timber. He 

ail beeges’ lot monnaie; d’Indians no get searched the bark keenly. “Ha!” He 


id ‘nough for h’eat, an’ die. Sacrée!”—he carefully drew a long grey hair from the 
oO ' spoke aloud in his vehemence—“ dey no rough edges. “Ha, ha! by diable, dat 
goin’ starrve Sebat, dat sure!” and he wan nombair’ wan silvaire fox,” he mut- 
ate his supper. tered. ‘‘ Dat feller mus’ be leeven’ clos’, 
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S’posin’ ovaire dere een dat spleet rock, 
hein ?” 
Then he answered his own questions. 


“Certain! Ah goin’ get dat fine animal 
leetle mor late, w’en snow deep.” 

At dusk he reached the Company’s 
post at Lac la Ronge. “ Bo’jou, bo’jou, 
Michele,” he said, pushing open the door 
of a little log house. 

The man looked up startled. ‘“ Eh? 
Ben dat you, Sebat! Ah tink you down 
& la Corne.” 

“Jus’-so, but Ah no lak de facteur ; 
Ah’m comen’ La Ronge for trappen dees 
wintaire ; for mek beeg lot monnaie, go 
see Annette and dose petits Ah got,” and 
he chuckled. ‘“‘ Par Dieu, you know Ah 
got seex! ‘T’ree garcons an’ t’ree filles!” 

The other laughed. ‘‘ Dat all ver’ bon 
wen you got strrong han’s for worrk ; 
s’posen’ you seeck, w’at happen ?” 

* Ah dun-no,” Sebat answered, and his 
face sank; then brightened: ‘ Ah’m 
strrong feller manee year yet!” 

Michele Poitrin lighted his pipe. ‘* You 
get suppaire ef you want, hein ?” 

They talked long, for they were old 
friends ; then Sebat went to the store. 
“ Bo’'jou, M’sieu Murcheeson.” 

The factor, at his desk behind the 
counter, nodded, and Sebat glanced about 
the whitewashed and raftered interior. 

A few ‘outside ” trappers, one or two 
Canadians, and a lot of Indians squatted 
and stood round, talking in low, soft 
voices. ‘The air was thick with the reek 
of pipes ; candles lighted the scene. 

Murchison looked up. ‘ What is’t ye’r 
wantin’ ?” 

Sebat gazed at the little Scotchman 
from his towering height. ‘‘ Ah’m tinkin’ 
mak’ hunt for you dees wintaire.” 

“Trap an’? welcome,” Murchison 
chuckled ; then in a whisper to the clerk, 
“We'll have the grreatest lot o’ skins ever 
come out the deestrict this year! They’re 
all flockin’ to us.” 

His subordinate acquiesced wearily, and 
continued to add rows of small figures 
that danced before his eyes, as the candle 
in front of him guttered and wavered. 

“D’ye want some grub ?” 

* Ai-hai” (yes). Sebat walked over to 


the counter and brought his fist down 
with a cracking thump. 

“ An’ Ah wan’ grub at de ‘line’ cost! 
Ha-ha! you see Sebat he know w’at de 
‘cost ees at de ‘line,’ an’ w’at dey geef for 
skeens dere aussi.” 
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The factor stared. The store was 
silent,—then Murchison’s eyes narrowed, 
but he turned to his desk without further 
remark, 

“H’m!” Sebat snorted again, and 
went out. ‘Dat Murcheeson ees. ’fraid 
h’of me !” he announced proudly, entering 
Michele’s hut. 

“You bessis tak’ care h’of dat mans! 
he h’ave wan hearrt lak—” Michele took 
up a stone hammer and slammed it on 
the floor—“ dat.” 

Sebat laughed. ‘Ah don’ tink he 
goin’ hurrt me!” and the two rolled up 
in their blankets on the little bough beds. 

Outside, dogs yowled singly and in 
unison; the long-drawn wails echoing 
and re-echoing fainter and fainter in the 
silent forests. They listened to their 
own voices, then yelped on. 

The waters of the lake rolled noise- 
lessly ; sometimes breaking on the shingle 
with chill whisperings; then curling 
liquidly, lapping one another. Across 
from the Post, islands stood out black 
and lonely, only their outlines visible in 
the darkness. 

As the first signs of day came, pale 
green and scarlet in the east, the Post 
was awake. After breakfast Sebat went 
over to the store again. 

“Geef me twent’ pound flour, t’ree 
pound tea, ten pound porrk an’ wan 
pound salt !” 

The clerk weighed each article and 
put the amount in his ledger. ‘ Sebat 
Duval, four dollars and twelve cents.” 
The voice was apathetic and dull. 

“ How dat ?” 

“Those are our prices ! 
leave it!” 

The big trapper started to push the 
food back, thought better of it, and tucked 
the packages under his arms. ‘ You 
goin’ see!” he called over his shoulder. 
*Ah’m no Indian for mak’ starrve, par 
Dieu!” 

The clerk paid no attention, and Sebat 
went back to Michele’s. 

**Ah’m goin’ by Churcheel Riviere to- 
day,” he said, packing his supplies and 
outfit. 

““W’at for dere ?” 

Sebat looked about the yard. ‘‘ Beeg 
lot fur la bas,” he whispered, ‘mabbe 
Ah get—den h’ave plent’ monnaie, go 
home, see Annette an’ de leetle wans.” 

*B’en, au-r’voir,” Michele called as 
Sebat started, snowshoes, axe, traps, food, 


Take it—or 

















blankets in a firm pack-load on his back ; 
tump-line over his forehead. He waved 
his hand, and disappeared among the 
hemlock, on the lake trail. 

Every two hours or so he would rest, 
either propping his heavy load on a high- 
fallen tree, or slipping it to the ground; 
then he would smoke, his eyes coursing 
through the forest the while, noting every- 
thing. 

He saw the shuffling, padded track of a 
bear, and noted that the footprints were 
far apart. “He goin’ fast: looken for 
place sleep wintaire,” he muttered. 

On a ridge he was crossing later, he 
found a moose trail leading to the river 
beyond ; he followed it, and crossed the 
stream at a shallow ford. ‘‘De moose 
dey know w’ere good place !” he chuckled, 
as he waded to his knees, 

At noon the next day he reached the 
spot he wished to camp on, at Churchill 
River, and he soon had a strong lean-to 
built. 

The following weeks were spent in 
setting traps, collecting his fur, that was 
not plentiful, as luck seemed against him. 
Then he had no more cartridges or food, 
and he went back to the Post. Michele 
was away trapping; so were nearly all 
the Indians, save for a few decrepit old 
men and squaws that sewed mocassins 
and made snowshoes. 

He took his fur to the factor : twelve 
beaver, seven sable, three red fox, one 
marten, five mink and eighteen musk 
rat. 

“Eighteen dollars,” Murchison — said 
abruptly, examining the skins. 

“Non!” Sebat shouted. ‘“ Fort’-five 
dollaires !” 

The Scotchman looked at him. “ Ye’r 
crazy, man,” he said quietly. 

“ Mabbe Ah’m crazee, but you no get 
dose skeens less dan w’at Ah say.” 

“Take ’em away then, and get out Q’ 
my store.” 

“Ah wan’ grub ! 

“So that’s it, ist? Ye want this and 
that and t’other for naething! Get out, 
I tell ye!” 

Murchison kept three beaver and a 
marten, the best of the lot. 

“That’s for the grub ye got afore.” 

“ By diable, down h’at de ‘line’ dey 
geef ——” 

“TI don’t care what they give at the 
line! I’m running this place, and what 
I say stands, d’ye hear?” 


” 
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Sullenly Sebat took the other skins and 
went away. 

By dint of coaxing and threatening he 
got a little flour here, some tea there, 
thus eking out enough food for a two. 
weeks’ hunt. It was late; he slept that 
night in Michele’s hut. The next 
morning the ground was deep with snow ; 
he put on the caribou-thonged snowshoes 
and started for the Silver Fox. 

The way was long and slow, the 
travelling hard, and the cold bitter in 
its strength. The white surfaces were 
indented by tracks ; even, and stretching 
away sombrely into the depths of the trees. 

Sebat came at last to the muskeg swamp 
and built his camp. He ate sparingly, 
then slept by starts while another winter’s 
night passed, the moon shining mystically 
on the white of the North and creating 
deep black shadows. 

As he slept there came a fox by the 
lean-to. It stopped, seeing the embers 
of the fire, and stood there motionless, 
head lifted, dainty pointed ears thrown 
forward inquiringly, its silvered coat 
reflecting the light rays that crept through 
the spruce branches above. ‘The fox 
sniffed high, then low, and vanished 
noiselessly, 

“Hah! Fox, by Gar’!” Sebat said 
next morning when he started out to set 
his traps, seeing the track. All day he 
worked. Down by the frozen stream he 
put out three “ steels,” cunningly hidden 
by snow that looked as if it had fallen 
naturally. This he did by gathering it 
on boughs, and tossing it in the air over 
the trap; the bait lay tempting on top. 
In other places he put dead falls for 
marten and sable, and, at the last, took 
off the tump-line (that he used for a 
belt), sprung down a sturdy young birch, 
and fixed a noose on a caribou trail. 
As he shuffled home, his snowshoes 
clicking sharply, he talked aloud. 

“Dat Murchee-son? Saprée, he wan 
voleur! He don’t get my fur fur h’eighten 
dollaires! B’en non!” 

The sound of his voice was deadened 
by the snow-laden branches. Day after 
day he went to his traps, and always the 
same result—Nothing. Sometimes the 
bait was stolen (this was bad, as he did 
not have any to spare); again the traps 
were sprung, but no body was between 
the sharp jaws. His food grew lower 
and lower ; then he ate but once a day, 
saving his scanty supply. 
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“ Mus’ go back to-mor’,” he whispered 
mournfully one evening. A_ thought 
came. He took off his fur cap. “ Bon 
Dieu, dees pauv’r Sebat h’ave noving, 
onlee Annette an’ seex child’en. He 


wan’ for go see dem, an’ mus’ catch dat 
Satisfied he 


silvaire fox for to go dere.” 
slept. 

The morning dawned red and cali, 
with the sting of frost and the silence 
of daylight. As soon as he could see, 
Sebat went the mile to the muskeg swamp 
for the last time. He looked; rubbed 
his eyes, and stared. A few yards from 
the timber edge was a dark body; 
attached to one of its hind legs a steel 
trap, chain and cl -g. 

“ De Silvaire Fox!” he cried, and ran 
out. It was stiffened and straight, was 
the lithe form; glossy and perfect its 
coat, each hair tipped with silver points, 
the under mass pure gray and of one 
tone. The eyes were half-closed and 
glassy, frozen in their sockets. Almost 
in awe at its beauty, Sebat released the 
jaws ; the trap clinked to the light crust. 

e picked up the body, and ran like 
mad to camp; sat down, the fox in his 
arms, crooning like a child. 

“Ah goin’ see Annette--Ah goin’ see 
Annette: dey geef me hund’er dollaires 
for dees,” he repeated over and over 
again, 

Realising that he had no food, he 
packed his load and started for the Post 
again, carrying the fox always. 

At dark he reached the store, hungry, 
tired, snowshoes-sore, but so happy 
and triumphant. ‘‘How dat, M’sieu 
Murcheeson ?” he asked, carefully putting 
the silver fox on the counter and smooth- 
ing the glorious coat, that shone even in 
the candle-light. 

Tbe factor looked carelessly, then a 
gleam of greed flitted across his face. He 
examined thoroughly. “ Thirty dollars !” 
he said, and put out his hand to take the 
fox. 

Sebat seemed not to understand ; he 
gazed at the Scotchman in astonishment. 
“'TPirt? dollaires?” he asked in sing-song 
voice. 

** Aye, mon, and a gude price too !’ 

Then the trapper awoke to the bitter 
disappointment. He _ struck fiercely at 
the hand that was drawing the fox, Ais 
Silver Gray for Annette, from him, and 
the factor winced. All the fury of the 
French blood boiled out, and Sebat cursed 


? 
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the Company and the factor. ‘‘ You steal 
fm the Indians, dey starrve, an’ you get 
deir monnaie; Ah’m goin’ tak’ dees to 
de ‘line,’ an’ get hund’er dollaires! You 
—you—you—— Ah! Sacrée!” he snarled, 
seized the fox and darted out. 

He ran headlong to Michele’s. It was 
dark in the hut; he strode in, and stood 
there panting, listening to the violent 
surging of his heart. Silence—stillness 
everywhere, and he was hungry and tired, 
He hid the fox under a bunk, wrapping 
it in his jacket, and went back to the 
the factor. 

““Geef me for h’eat, for go to ‘ line,’ 
Ah geef you all dose skeens Ah have.” 

Murchison cursed him. ‘Go to the 
line and be damned to ye, ye French cur! 
Ye'll get naething here !” 

Sebat went. 

From tepee to tepee he tried to obtain 
enough food for the two-hundred-mile 
trip, but everywhere there was some 
excuse. He realised then that the factor 
had ordered it so among the Indians, and 
that they dared not disobey. 

In Michele’s home he found an old 
crust of bread, hard as wood; but it was 
food, and he gnawed eagerly. 

“Par Dieu, Ah’m going ‘line’ just 
sam’! Ah’m strrong ’enough for go t’ree 
day hongree !” 

Fox under his arm, snowshoes on his 
feet, he started on the trail. The night 
was black, and snow-clouds hung heavy 
and low. 

He travelled on relentlessly, though the 
thongs wore into his ankles and his body 
craved nourishment and rest. Daylight 
came, grew, and broadened, as he was 
crossing a long barren; then it began to 
snow. Faster and faster, thicker ‘and 
thicker came the flakes, deadening the 
sound of his snowshoes, clogging the 
swing of his stride; but he pushed on, 
shifting the fox from arm to arm. 

Of a sudden he looked up and sawa 
high ridge before him. ‘ Dees no’ de 
way!” he muttered, and swung to the left. 

On and on and on he travelled, head 
low to the blinding snow that swept 
across the open in whirling clouds, urged 
by the strong wind. ‘To the right, then 
to the left, he struggled. At last he knew 
that he was lost, and he stood still. 

Crisply the snow settled about him, 
lonely the wind yowled and sirened across 
the wastes. Daylight was nearly gone. 
He was weak and trembling.. Far in the 








“Up, more painfully, and on.’ 
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distance, only intermittently visible through 
the shifting white, was a hill. 

“Ah go dere: mabbe see were Ah’m 
goin’,” he muttered hoarsely. 

Dragging his feet along, he fought his 
way; stumbling, slipping, he tried to 
reach the top—and fell. He rose slowly, 
worked his way a little farther and fell 
again. Up, more painfully, and on. 
Another fall, the snow cutting his face 
and trickling over his throat. On one 
hand and knees now, the silver-gray fox 
weakly clasped to his body, he strove 
to reach the top of the rise. A sense 
of warmth, of unutterable comfort, came 
over him. 

“ Ah’m tire’,” he whispered, as he felt 
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the drowsiness creep over his giant frame ; 
and he lay still. “Ah mus’ go, Ah mus’ 
go!” he gasped, and tried to move ; but 
the peace and luxurious rest his body felt 
was too great, and his brain could enforce 
no action. “ Ah’m goin’ die here—die 
icii—jus’ here alon’!” He dragged the 
fox to his face. ‘The fur felt warm and 
soft. “‘Annette—Annette!” hemurmured, 
“so manee, manee leetle chil—d’en! ” 

The snow fell seething on the still 
figure ; covering it lightly at first, then 
blending its shape with the whiteness 
of everything. Finally the place was 
level with the rest. ‘The wind shrieked 
spasmodically, and the white clouds tossed 
and drifted. 





THE NEW MOON. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ong the crooked apple-bough 


The sickle moon shines clear and thin, 


And who but Robin sets him now 


To sing the new moon in? 


The old moon knew the nightingale, 


She saw the cowslips come and go; 


She heard the cuckoo’s oft-told tale, 


The thrush sing high and low. 


Now thrush and nightingale are mute, 


Far oversea the cuckoo flies, 


No blackbird tunes his amber lute 


‘To see this new moon rise. 


The leaves hang heavy on the bough, 


The gold is gone from bloom and whin, 


And there is none but Robin now 


To sing the new moon in, 



































Long Lake, a glimpse in the Okanagan Valley. 


At the lower end of his estate, where it comes out upon the shores of Long Lake, Lord Aberdeen is laying out a 


number of twenty-acre and forty-acre plots for settlers who wish to follow his example and become growers of fruit. 


THE 


VICEROY’S 


RANCHE. 


WHAT LORD ABERDEEN HAS DONE IN THE CANADIAN FAR WEST. 


BY OLSTON BLACK. 


“TY “HE eagle flying over British Colum- 
bia sees below him an ocean of 
mountains, petrified at the height 

of a horrible. storm. ‘The monstrous 


jagged billows, crested white with frozen 
foam, are what they have been since the 
mountains were raised, and what they will 
be till every mountain is laid low. Here 
and there, doubtless, the conservative eye 
of the king of birds is shocked by the 
sight of change, revolutionary change, astir 
in the depths between the unchanging 
waves. But surely its resentment must 
be softened by the gentle guise in which 
change has come to the Okanagan Valley. 
The fairy godfather who has touched 
the Okanagan with his wand is the Earl 
of Aberdeen. He is Viceroy of Ireland 
now, as he was once before ; but from 
1893 to 1898 he was Viceroy of Canada. 
The Dominion, almost always happy in 
its Governor-Generals, was peculiarly 
happy in Lord Aberdeen. Canadians 
as a whole are a plain-living, God-fearing 
folk, and to them the peculiarly human 
qualities of the unassuming Aberdeens 
were altogether lovable. 
The affection of the 
and file for Lord 


rank 
not 


Canadian 
was 
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lessened, you may be sure, by his enter- 


prise in becoming a Canadian farmer 
himself. ‘The fascination of that mar- 


vellous land is not easily shaken off ; 
and many a Viceroy has shown a lively 
interest in Canadian affairs long after 
his re-absorption in the domestic activities 
of the motherland. Lord Aberdeen 
followed up his official and temporary 
connection with Canada by establishing a 
permanent connection of the most sub- 
stantial kind. 

From the Canadian Pacific terminus at 
Vancouver there sail to-day, and from the 
Grand Trunk Pacific terminus at Prince 
Rupert there will sail to-morrow, British 
fleets laden with British wares for China 
and Japan. ‘The dream and passion of all 
the great navigators from Columbus to 
Franklin have been fulfilled. ‘The way 
by the west to the east, from Europe to 
Cathay, lies open—through the gateways 
of British Columbia. ‘The value of this 
route to British trade will be enormous, 
and British trade will be chiefly repre- 
sented for many years to come by the 
trade in Canadian produce. ‘The Asiatic 


market now made accessible will, for 
one thing, give a new stimulus to the 
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cultivation of wheat, and therefore to the 
growth of population. Increase of the 
prairie population means an_ increased 
maiket for the neighbouring fruit growers 
among the British Columbian mountains ; 
and at the head of these fruit-growers 
stands Lord Aberdeen. 

From a village called Sicamous, in the 
heart of the Rockies, on the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a little 
branch line runs south into the valley 
where Ireland’s Viceroy has his ranche. 
There is only one train a day, and it 
takes three hours to cover the forty-six 
miles between Sicamous and Vernon. It 
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Of the whole 13,197 acres forming the 
estate, 8,200 acres form the “range,” 
where nothing grows or is expected to 
grow except the sparse natural herbage, 
green for a short time in the early summer 
but brown and dry for the rest of the year. 
Brown and dry, but nourishing all the 
same. Over this hillside range the cattle 
roam —a little herd of nine hundred head 
—and thrive, and breed. The yearling 
steers are picked out annually and 
taken over the mountains to fatten on 
the Albertan prairie till they are ready 
for transformation into beef. Some 1220 
acres are undertimber. ‘This leaves about 

















Coldstream Ranche : 


the homestead. 


The estate measures over 13,000 acres, of which 1220 are under timber, and 3770 are available for cultivation. Of 
these, 250 acres consist of orchards, 120 are given up to hops, and 1200 are devoted to cereals, potatoes, and hay. 


is, however, a most accommodating train. 
When I was last in the valley there 
happened to be a circus at Vernon; and 
the north-bound train put off its departure 
from 1.40 p.m. till about 5 p.m. for the 
convenience of the passengers who had 
come for the performance and wanted to 
get home the same night. 

The ranche occupies the greater part of 
a valley which, before cultivation began, 
was a dry and barren place, the hillsides 
thinly clad with the scanty grass of a 
droughty land, while almost the only 
trees were crowded down in the bottom 
beside the little stream. To a large 
extent this description still holds good. 


3770 acres available for cultivation— 
a quantity which might be increased 
by clearing the strip of forest from the 
bottom of the valley. As a matter of fact, 
only about 1700 acres are actually under 
cultivation, 

Last year 250 acres consisted of 
orchards,—and such orchards! In _pictu- 
resqueness they cannot compare with the 
old orchards of England, with their gnarled 
and unkempt trees rising from a knee-deep 
undergrowth of thick lush grass. ‘The 
Okanagan orchards are for use, not for 
Academy pictures ; and nothing is allowed 
to rol) the trees of an ounce of the nour- 
ishment or a drop of the moisture that the 
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soil contains. For the first few years, 
before the trees begin to bear, it is 
permissible to grow among them a fair 
quantity of raspberries, currants, black- 
berries and other small fruit; but atter 
five or at longest ten years these must be 
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and in the older fruit-growing region of 
California, is to plant 169 apple trees to 
the acre ; to reduce their number by half 
at the end of five years ; and, after another 
five years, to’ make another 50 per cent. 
reduction of the remainder. 
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The Earl of Aberdeen, G.C.M.@. 


ruthlessly cut away if the trees are not to 
be stinted and stunted. The trees them- 
selves, moreover, must be thinned out 
with unsparing hand, if they are not to 
starve one another. The plan adopted, 
as the result of much experience here 


In 1904, the complete statistics of 
which year lie before me, the Coldstream 
orchards covered, as I have said, 250 
acres, of which go acres had reached the 
fruit-bearing stage, with another 50 acres 
ready to graduate into that mature class 
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in the following autumn. ‘The crop of _ the high reputation of the ranche in the 
1904 amounted to nearly 1,000,000 Ibs. towns of Alberta on the one hand and in 
in weight, of which perhaps 50,000 lbs. the coast city of Vancouver on the other, 























A morning turn-out of the team. 


Eighty horses are kept, and nine hundred head of cattle. Two hundred pigs are deported every year, and last year 
a start was made in the dairy line, with the hatching of fifteen hundred Leghorn chickens. 


were culls,—suitable only for local con- Roughly speaking, three-fourths of the 
sumption, though far superior to much _ crop consists of apples, the second place 

















Where the buildings end and the farm-lands begin. 


* Down by the creek, behind the group of boarding-houses and farm-buildings, there is a saw-mill; and among the 
other uses to which water-power is put is the production of electric light, with which, as well as with a 
telephone system, the ranche is completely equipped.” 


that I have seen fetching its price on being taken by plums and _ prunes, 
London streets. The remaining g00,o0o cherries completing the total. The pro- 
lbs. and over were judged fit to maintain duction of pears has lately been under a 
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cloud, the trees having been destroyed 
wholesale in order to exterminate a 
parasite which had settled upon them. 
Peaches grow well farther down the 
valley. Canadian apples and plums are 
unsurpassable in the world, and_ those 
grown by Lord Aberdeen in the Okanagan 
Valley are unsurpassable in Canada. 

The hop-garden covers another 120 
acres ; and the hop-picking is a sight to 
see, for it is done by a battalion of about 
300 Indians,—most of whom have farms 
of their own farther west among the 
mountains, and who, when their crops are 
safely in, come down and pitch their tents 
in the Okanagan Valley for the hop 
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in the Coldstream census,—for the Cold- 
stream bookkeeping, like everything else 
on the ranche, seems to be wonderfully 
complete,—but of these I can only say 
that every year a surplus population of 
about 200 pigs are compulsorily emigrated. 
Last year, I should add, the beginning of 
what ought to become a great egg-industry 
was made, with the hatching of 1500 
white Leghorn chickens. 

The human element on the Coldstream 
is of the most varied description. ‘The 
continents of Europe, Asia and America 
all contribute largely to ‘the population 
of the ranche, and I daresay you would 
find representatives of Africa and Aus- 

















A typical Coldstream orchard. 


‘In picturesqueness they cannot compare with the old orchards of England. 


. « + They are for use, not for Academy 


pictures ; and nothing is allowed to rob the trees of an ounce of the nourishment or a drop of the moisture that 


the soil contains.’ 


season. Man, wife and children, all join 
in, and payment is made to the father for 
the quantity picked by the whole family. 
The hops are dried at kilns on the spot, 
compressed into bales, and shipped off— 
some to eastern Canada, and some even 
as far as England. 

What may be called the farm proper 
consists of about 700 acres, mostly under 
wheat, barley, oats and potatoes; with 
another 500 acres of artificial hay. Large 
quantities of oats and hay are necessarily 
consumed on the ranche itself. ‘There 
are more than 80 horses to be fed ; and 
even the cattle are not left to forage for 
themselves all winter. The tale of the 


live-stock is made up by a herd of swine, 
whose numbers are doubtless to be found 





tralia too if you scanned the list. Mr. 
Ricardo, the Viceroy’s viceroy—in plain 
words, the manager-in-chief—is an Eng- 
lishman. ‘The staff of experts whom he 
has gathered round him to keep the 
various departments up to the highest 
point of progressive efficiency are mostly 
Scotsmen and Canadians. Altogether, 
the labour bill of this big ranche 
amounts to about $43,000, or £8,700 
a year. 7 

Down by the creek, behind the group 
of .boarding-houses and farm-buildings, 
there is a saw-mill ; and among the other 
uses to which water-power is put is the - 
production of electric light, with which, 


as well as with a telephone system, the 
But the 


ranche is completely equipped. 
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water-power on which the Coldstream 
Ranche depends for its assurance of 
prosperity, I had almost said for its 
existence, is far away up in the hills. 
The rainfall is so small and uncertain 
that without irrigation the enterprise would 
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settler does not want to plunge at once 
into the responsibility and difficulties of a 
new occupation, he can have the planting 
and initial cultivation of his orchards 
carried out by the skilled labour of the 
Coldstream Ranche itself ; and if he does 





be but a risky speculation. By an _ not care to seek a market for his fruit, he 
extensive scheme of irrigation flumes _ has only to hand it over to the Coldstream 
and ditches, statf, who 
bringing pack and 
water from ship and 
mountain sell it with 
tarns eight their own, 
miles away, This part 
large and of the busi- 
regular pro- ness of the 
duction has ranche has 
been made already 
practically reached 
certain. No consider- 


pumping is 
needed; 
there is 
plenty of 
water, and 
all that it 
needs is 
direction 
into proper 
channels. 








able propor- 
tions, about 
one-third of 
the Cold- 
stream fruit 
shipment 
being pur- 
chased from 
neigh bour- 
ing growers. 








Gravitation The new 
does the landowners 
rest. are mostly 

This leads men of good 
me to the social stand- 
latest and in ing from the 
some res- mother 
pects. the country, in- 
most inter- cluding 
esting de- army officers 
velopment “the: these. bealta and busi- 
of Lord 2: ; naling cal home ness men, 
Aberdeen’s Mr. Ricardo and his heads of staff, mainly Scots and Canadians. who fee] 
great enter- more at 
prise. Having brought this life-giving home in the comparatively mild climate 


and profit-laden water down from the 


mountains for his own use, he is now 
putting it at the disposal of others. 


At the Juwer end of his estate, where 
it comes out upon the beautiful shores 
of Long Lake—I had almost written 


laying out a number 
of twenty-acre and forty-acre plots for 
settlers who wish to follow his -ex- 
ample and become growers of fruit. The 
price of this land, under irrigation, is 
about $150, or £30, an acre. If the 


Loch Long—he is 
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and among 
ings of the 


the picturesque surround- 
Pacific province than they 
would) on the prairies of central 
Canada. Thus there is growing up in 
the Okanagan Valley a community which 
will preserve the traditions and_refine- 
ments of the old land while adopting 
the industry of the new: a community 
which owes its origin, as it is likely to 
owe its success, to the enterprise of Lord 
Aberdeen in establishing the Coldstream 
Ranche. 
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THE STORY OF A GUERILLA CHIEF. : 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


“ 


OW Carreras, under the guise of 
politics and liberalism, was a 
scoundrel of the deepest dye, 

and the unhappy state of Mendoza was 
the prey of thieves, robbers, traitors, and 
murderers who formed his party. He 
was undera noble exterior a man without 
heart, pity, honour, or conscience. He 
aspired to nothing but tyranny, and 
though he would have made use of 
Gaspar Ruiz for his nefarious designs, yet 
he soon became aware that to propitiate 
the Chilian Government would answer his 
purpose better. I blush to say that he 
made proposais to our Government to 
deliver up on certain conditions the wife 
and child of the man who had trusted 
to his honour, and that his offer was 
accepted. 

“* While on her way to Mendoza over the 
Pequehia Pass she was betrayed by her 
escort of Carreras’ men, and given up to 
the officer in command of a Chilian fort 
on the upland at the foot of the main 
Cordillera range. ‘This atrocious trans- 
action might have cost me dear, for as a 
matter of fact I was a prisoner in Gaspar 
Ruiz’ camp when he received the news. 
I had been captured during a recon- 
naissance, my escort of a few troopers 
being speared by the Indians of his body- 
guard. I was saved from the same fate 
because he recognised my features just in 
time. No doubt my friends thought I 
was dead, and I would not have given 
much for my life at any time. But the 
strong man treated me very well, because, 
he said, I had always believed in his 
innocence and had tried to serve him 
when he was a victim of injustice. 

** And now,’ was his speech to me, 
‘you shall sée thai I always speak the 
truth, You are safe.” 








BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


IV. A STRONG MAN'S END. 


“IT did-not think I was very safe when 
I was called up to go to him one night. 
He paced up and down like a wild beast, 
exclaiming, ‘ Betrayed! Betrayed !’ 

“He walked up to me clenching his 
fists. . I could cut your throat.’ 

“Will that give your wife back to 
you ?’ I said as quietly as I could. 

*** And the chica!’ he yelled out, as if 
mad. He fell into a chair and laughed 
in a frightful, boisterous manner. ‘ Oh, 
no, you are safe.’ 

“T assured him that his wife’s life was 
safe too; but I did not say what I was 
convinced of—that he would never see her 
again. He wanted war to the death, and 
the war could only end with his death. 

“He gave me a strange, inexplicable 
look, and sat muttering blankly, ‘In their 
hands. In their hands,’ 

**T kept as still as death. 

‘Suddenly he jumped up. ‘What am 
I doing here?’ he cried; and opening 
the door, he yelled out orders to saddle 
and mount. ‘What is it ?’ he stammered, 
coming up to me. ‘‘The Pequefa fort ; 
a fort of palisades! Nothing. I would 
get her back if she were hidden in the 
very heart of the mountain.’ He amazed 
me by adding, with an effort: “I carried 
her off in my two arms while the earth 
trembled. And the child at least is 
mine. She at least is mine !’ 

“Those were bizarre words ; 
no time for wonder. 

** Vou shall go with 
violently. ‘I may want to parley, and 
any other messenger from Ruiz, the 
outlaw, would have his throat cut,’ 

“This was true enough. Between him 
and the rest of incensed mankind there 
could be no communication, according to 
the customs of honourable warfare. 


but I had 


me,’ he said 
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“Tn less than half an hour we were in 
the saddle, flying wildly through the night. 
He had only an escort of twenty men at 
his quarters, but would not wait for more. 
He sent, however, messengers to Peneleo, 
the Indian chief then ranging in the foot- 
hills, directing him to bring his warriors 
to the uplands and meet him at. the 
lake called the Eye of Water, near whose 
shores the frontier fort of Pequena was 
built. 

““We crossed the lowlands with that 
untired rapidity of movement which had 
made Gaspar Ruiz’ raids so famous. We 
followed the lower valleys up to their 
precipitous heads. The ride was not 
without its dangers. A cornice road on 
a perpendicular wall of basalt wound 
itself around a buttressing rock, and at 
last we emerged from the gloom of a deep 
gorge upon the upland of Pequefia. 

“Tt was a plain of green wiry grass and 
thin flowering bushes ; but high above our 
heads patches of snow hung in the folds 
andcrevices of the great walls of rock. ‘The 
little lake was as round as a staring eye. 
The garrison of the fort were just driving 
in their small herd of cattle when we 
appeared. ‘Then the great wooden gates 
swung to, and that four-square enclosure 
of broad blackened stakes pointed at the 
top and barely hiding the grass roofs of 
the huts inside seemed deserted, empty, 
without a single soul. 

“ But when summoned to. surrender, 
by a man who at Gaspar Ruiz’ order rode 
fearlessly forward, those inside answered 
by a volley which rolled him and _ his 
horse over. I heard Ruiz by my side 
grind his teeth. ‘It does not matter,’ he 
said. ‘Now you go.’ 

“Torn and faded as its rags were, the 
vestiges of my uniform were recognised, 
and I was allowed to approach within 
speaking-distance ; and then I had to 
wait, because a voice clamouring through a 
loophole with joy and astonishment would 
not allow me to place a word. It was the 
voice of Major Pajol, an old friend. He, 
like my other comrades, had thought me 
killed a long time ago, 

**Put spurs to your horse, man!’ he 
yelled, in the greatest excitement ; ‘ we will 
swing the gate open for you.’ 

“T let the reins fall out of my hand 
and shook my head. ‘I am on my 
honour,’ I cried. 

«To him!’ he shouted, with infinite 
disgust. 
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*** He promises you your life.’ 

“Our life is our own. And do you, 
Santierra, advise us to surrender to that 
rastrero ?’ 

““*No!’ I shouted, ‘But he wants 
his wife and child, and he can cut you 
off from water.’ 

“Then she would be the first to suffer, 
You may tell him that. Look here—this 
is all nonsense: we shall dash out and 
capture you.’ 

*** You shall not catch me alive,’ I said 
firmly. 

“*Tmbecile !’ 

“* For God’s sake,’ I continued hastily, 
‘do not open the gate.’ And I pointed 
at the multitude of Peneleo’s Indians who 
covered the shores of the lake. 

‘“‘T had never seen so many of these 
savages together. ‘Their lances seemed 
as numerous as stalks of grass. Their 
hoarse voices made a vast, inarticulate 
sound like the murmur of the sea. 

“My friend Pajol was swearing to 
himself. ‘Well, then—go to the devil!’ 
he shouted, exasperated. But as I swung 
round he repented, for I heard him say 
hurriedly, ‘Shoot the fool’s horse before 
he gets away.’ 

** He had good marksmen. ‘Two shots 
rang out, and in the very act of turning 
my horse staggered, fell, and lay still as 
if struck by lightning I had my feet out 
of the stirrups, and rolled clear of him ; 
but I did not attempt to rise. Neither 
could they rush out to drag me in. 

“'The masses of Indians had begun 
to move. ‘They rode up in squadrons, 
trailing their long chusos; then dismounted 
out of musket-shot, and, throwing off their 
fur mantles, advanced naked to the attack, 
stamping their feet and shouting in 
cadence. <A sheet of flame flashed along 
the face of the fort without checking their 
steady march. They passed me and 
crowded right up to the very stakes, 
flourishing their broad knives. But this 
palisade was not fastened together with 
hide lashings, but with long iron nails, 
which they could not cut. ‘This was too 
much for them. Dismayed at the failure 
of their usual method of forcing an 
entrance, the heathen, who had marched 
so steadily against a murderous fire, 
broke and fled under the volleys of the 
besieged. 

“ Directly they had passed me on their 
advance I had got up and rejoined Gaspar 
Ruiz on a low ridge which jutted upon 








GASPAR RUIZ 


the plain. The musketry of his own men 
had covered the attack, but now at a sign 
from him a trumpet sounded the ‘ Cease 
fire.’ ‘logether we looked in silence at 
the hopeless rout of the savages. 

‘“*¢ Tt must be a siege, then,’ he muttered. 
And I detected him wringing his hands 
stealthily. 

“ But what sort of siege could it be? 
Without any need for me to repeat my 
friend Pajol’s message, he dared not cut 
the water off from the besieged. ‘They 
had plenty of meat. And, indeed, if they 
had not, he would have been too anxious 
to send food into the stockade had he 
been able. But, as a matter of fact, it 
was we on the plain who were beginning 
to feel the pinch of hunger. 

“ Peneleo, the Indian chief, sat by our 
fire folded in his ample mantle of guanaco 
skins. He was an athletic savage, with 
an enormous square shock head of hair 
resembling a straw beehive in shape and 
size, and with grave, surly, much-lined 
features. In his broken Spanish he 
repeated, growling like a bad-tempered 
wild beast, that if an opening ever so 
small were made in the stockade his men 
would march in and get the sehora—not 
otherwise. 

“ Gaspar Ruiz, sitting opposite him, kept 
his eyes fixed on the fort night and day as 
it were, in awful silence and immobility. 
Meantime, by runners from the lowlands 
that arrived nearly every day, we heard of 
the defeat of one of his lieutenants in the 
Maipu valley. Scouts sent afar brought 
news of a column of infantry advancing 
through distant passes to the relief of the 
fort. ‘They were slow, but we could trace 
their toilful progress up the lower valleys. 
I wondered why Ruiz did not march to 
attack and destroy this threatening force, 
in some wild gorge fit for an ambuscade, 
in accordance with his genius for guerilla 
warfare. But his genius seemed to have 
abandoned him to his despair. 

“Tt was obvious to me that he could 
not tear himself away from the sight of 
the fort. I protest to you, sefores, that 
I was moved almost to pity by the sight 
of this powerless strong man sitting on 
the ridge, indifferent to sun, to rain, to 
cold, to wind; with his hands clasped 
round his legs and his chin resting on his 
knees, gazing— gazing — gazing. 

And the fort he kept his eyes fastened 
on was as still and silent as himself. ‘The 
garrison gave no sign of life. They did 
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not even answer the desultory fire directed 
at the loopholes. 

“One night, as I strolled past him, he, 
without changing his attitude, spoke to 
me unexpectedly. ‘I have sent for a 
gun,’ he said. ‘I shall have time to get 
her back and retreat before your Robles 
manages to crawl up here.’ 

“ He had sent for a gun to the plains. 

“It was long in coming, but at last it 
came. It was a seven-pounder field gun. 
Dismounted and lashed crosswise to two 
long poles, it had been carried up the 
narrow paths between two mules with 
ease. His wild cry of exultation at 
daybreak when he saw the gun escort 
emerge from the valley rings in my ears 
now, 

‘But, semores, I have no words to 
depict his amazement, his fury, his despair 
and distraction, when he heard that the 
animal loaded with the gun-carriage had, 
during the last night march, somehow or 
other tumbled down a precipice. He 
broke into menaces of death and torture 
against the escort. I kept out of his way 
all that day, lying behind some bushes, 
and wondering what he would do now. 
Retreat was left for him ; but he could not 
retreat. 

“[ saw below me his artillerist, Jorge, 
an old Spanish soldier, building up a 
sort of structure with heaped-up saddles, 
‘The gun, ready loaded, was lifted on to 
that, but in the act of firing the whole 
thing collapsed and the shot flew high 
above the stockade. 

“Nothing more was attempted. One of 
the ammunition mules had been lost too, 
and they had no more than six shots to 
fire; amply enough to batter down the 
gate providing the gun was well laid. 
‘This was impossible without it being 
properly mounted. There was no time 
nor means to construct a_ carriage. 
Already every moment I expected to 
hear Robles’ bugle-calls echo amongst 
the crags. 

“Peneleo, wandering about uneasily 
draped in his skins, sat down for a moment 
near me, growling his usual.tale. 

“Make an entrada—a hole. If make 
a hole, bueno. If not make a hole, then 
vamos—we must go away,’ 

“ After sunset I saw with surprise the 
Indians making preparations as if for 
another assault. ‘Their lines stood ranged 
in the shadow of the mountains. On the 
plain in front of the fort gate I saw a 
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group of men swaying about in the same 
place. 

“‘T walked down the ridge disregarded. 
The moonlight in the clear air of the 
uplands was bright as day, but the intense 
shadows confused my sight, and I could 
not make out what they were doing. I 
heard the voice of Jorge, the artillerist, 
say in a queer, doubtful tone, ‘It is loaded, 
senor.’ 

“Then another voice in that group 
pronounced firmly the words, ‘ Bring the 
riata here.’ It was the voice of Gaspar 
Ruiz. 

“Then a silence fell, in which the 
popping shots of the besieged garrison 
rang out sharply. ‘They too had observed 
the group. But the distance was too 
great, and in the spatter of spent musket- 
balls cutting up the ground, the group 
opened, closed, swayed, giving me a 
glimpse of busy stooping figures in its 
midst. I drew nearer, doubting whether 
this was a weird vision, a suggestive and 
insensate dream. 

“ A strangely stifled voice commanded, 
‘ Haul the hitches tighter.’ 

“Si, senor,’ several other voices 
answered in tones of awed alacrity. 

“Then the stifled voice said: ‘Like 
this. I must be free to breathe.’ 

“Then there was a concerned noise 
of many men together. ‘Help him 
up, hombres. Steady! Under the other 


arm.’ 
“That deadened voice _ ordered: 
‘Bueno! Stand away from me, men.’ 


“T pushed my way through the re- 
coiling circle, and heard once more that 
sane oppressed voice saying earnestly : 
‘Forget that I am a living man, Jorge. 
Forget me altogether, and think of what 
you have to do,’ 

“*Be without fear, sehor. You are 
nothing to me but a gun-carriage, and 
I shall not waste a shot.’ 

“T heard the spluttering of a port-fire, 
and smelt the saltpetre of the match. I 
saw suddenly before me a nondescript 
shape on all fours like a beast, but with 
a man’s head drooping below a tubular 
projection over the nape of the neck, and 
the gleam of a rounded mass of bronze 
on its back. 

“In front of a silent semicircle of men 
it squatted alone, with Jorge behind it 
and a trumpeter motionless, his trumpet 
in his hand, by its side. 

“Jorge, bent double, muttered to it, 
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port-fire in hand: “ An inch to the left, 
sehor. Too much. So. Now, if you 
let yourself down a little by letting your 
elbows bend, I will . . .’ 

‘* He leaped aside, lowering his port-fire, 
and a burst of flame leaped violently out 
of the muzzle of the gun lashed on the 
man’s back. 

“Then Gaspar Ruiz lowered himself 
slowly. ‘Good shot?’ he asked. 

*¢ Full on, senor,’ 

* «Then load again.’ 

“ He lay there before me on his breast 
under the darkly glittering bronze of his 
monstrous burden, such as no love or 
strength of man had ever had to bear in 
the lamentable history of the world. His 
arms were spread out, and he figured a 
black cross upon the moonlit ground. 

* Again I saw him raised to his hands 
and knees, and the men stand away from 
him, and old Jorge stoop, glancing along 
the gun. ; 


“*Teft a little. Right an inch. Por 
Dios, senor, stop this trembling. Where 


is your strength ?’ 

“The old gunner’s voice was cracked 
with emotion. Again he stepped aside, 
and quick as lightning brought the spark 
to the touch-hole. | 

“* Excellent!’ he cried tearfully ; but 
Gaspar Ruiz lay for a long time silent, 
flattened on the ground in the shape of 
a cross. 

“¢*T am tired,’ he murmured at last. 
‘Will another shot do it?’ 

“¢Without doubt,’ said Jorge, bending 
down to his ear. 

* ¢Then—load,’? I heard 
distinctly. ‘ ‘Trumpeter !’ 

““T am here, sehor, ready for your 
word.’ 

“** Blow a blast at this word that shall 
be heard from one end of Chile to the 
other, hombre,’ he said, inan extraordinarily 
strong voice. ‘And others stand ready 
to cut this accursed riata, for then will 
be the time for me to lead you in your 
rush. Now raise me up, and you, Jorge 
—be quick with your aim.’ 

“The rattle of musketry from the fort 
nearly drowned his voice. The palisade 
was wreathed in smoke and flame. 

“*Exert your force forward against the 


him utter 


recoil, mi amo,’ said the old gunner 
shakily. ‘Dig your hands into the 
ground. So. Now!’ 


“A cry of exultation escaped him after 
the shot. The trumpeter raised his 





“1 saw suddenly before me a nondescript shape on all fours like a beast, but with a man’s head drooping, ... 
the gleam of a rounded mass of bronze on its back.” 
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trumpet nearly to his lips, and waited. 
But no word came from the prostrate 
man. I fell on one knee, and heard 
all he had to say then. 

***Something broken,’ he whispered, 
lifting his head a little, and turning his 
eyes towards me in his hopelessly crushed 
attitude. 

«The gate hangs only by the splinters,’ 
yelled Jorge. 

“Then trumpet . His voice died 
out in his throat, and I helped to roll 
the gun off his broken back. He was 
insensible. 

**] kept my lips shut, of course. The 
signal for the Indians to attack was never 
given. Instead, the bugle-calls of the re- 
lieving force, for which my ears had thirsted 
so long, burst out, terrifying like the call 
of the Last Day to our surprised enemies. 

“A tornado, sehores, a real hurricane 
of stampeded men, wild horses, mounted 
Indians, swept over me as I cowered on 
the ground by the side of Gaspar Ruiz, 
still stretched out on his face in the shape 
of a cross. Peneleo, galloping for life, 
jabbed at me with his long chuso in 
passing—for luck, I suppose. How I 
escaped the flying lead is more difficult 
to explain. Venturing to rise on my 
knees too soon, some soldiers of the 17th 
Taltal regiment, my own regiment, in 
their hurry to get at something alive, 
nearly bayoneted me on the spot, and 
looked very disappointed too when some 
officers galloping up drove them away 
with the flat of their swords. 

“Tt was General Robles with his staff. 
He badly wanted to make prisoners. He, 
too, seemed disappointed for a moment. 
‘What! Is it you?’ he cried. But he 
dismounted at once to embrace me, for 
he was an old friend of my family. I 
pointed to the body at our feet, and said 
only these two wdrds : 

“Gaspar Ruiz.’ 

“He threw his arms up with astonish- 
ment. 

“*Aha! Your strong man! Always 
to the last with your strong man. No 


matter. He saved our lives when the 
earth trembled enough to make the 


bravest faint with fear. I was frightened 
out of my wits. But he—no! (we 
guapfe! Where’s the hero who got the 
best of him? ha! ha! ha! What killed 
him, chico ?’ 

““* His own strength, general,’ I an- 
swered, 
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“ But Gaspar Ruiz breathed yet. I had 
him carried in his poncho under the 
shelter of some bushes on the very ridge 
from which he had been gazing so fixedly 
at the fort while unseen death was hover- 
ing already over his head. 

“Our troops had bivouacked round the 
fort. ‘Towards daybreak I was not surprised 
to hear that I was designated to command 
the escort of a prisoner who was to be 
sent down at once to Santiago. Of course 
the prisoner was Gaspar Ruiz’ wife. 

*“*T have named you out of kindness 
for her,’ General Robles remarked, 
‘though the woman really ought to be 
shot.’ . 

“And as I made a movement of 
shocked protest, he continued : 

“ “Now he is as well as dead, she is 
of no importance. Nobody will know 
what to do with her. However, the 
Government wants her.’ He shrugged 
his shoulders, ‘I suppose he must have 
buried large quantities of his loot in 
places that she alone knows of.’ 

“At dawn I saw her come up the 
ridge, guarded by two soldiers, and 
carrying her child on her arm. 

“ T walked to meet her. 

“* Ts he living yet?’ she asked, turning 
to me that white, impassive face he used 
to look at in an adoring way. 

“T bent my head, and led her round 
a clump of bushes without a word. His 
eyes were open. He breathed with diffi- 
culty, and spoke with a great effort. 

“¢ Erminia !’ 

“She knelt at his head. The little 
girl, unconscious of him, and with her 
big eyes looking about, began to chatter 
suddenly, in a joyous, thin voice. She 
pointed a tiny finger at the rosy glow of 
sunrise behind the black shapes of the 
peaks. And while that child-talk, incom- 
prehensible and sweet to the ear, lasted, 
those two, the man stretched on his back 
and the knecling woman, remained silent, 
looking in each other’s eyes, listening to 
the frail sound. ‘Then the prattle stopped. 
The child laid its head against its mother’s 
breast and was still. 

*“*Tt was for you,’ he began. ‘ For- 
give.’ His voice failed him. Presently 1 
heard him mutter, and caught the words : 
‘Not strong enough.’ 

“She looked at him with an extra- 
ordinary intensity. He tried to smile, 
and in a humble voice, ‘Forgive,’ he 
repeated. ‘Leaving you...” 








GASPAR RUIZ. 


‘She bent down, ‘J cannot, I cannot,’ 
she sobbed, dry-eyed. ‘On all the earth 
I have loved nothing but you, Gaspar.’ 

“His head made a movement. His 
eyes sparkled. ‘At last!’ he sighed out. 
‘Then, anxiously, ‘ But is this true 
is this true ?’ 

“* As true as that there is no mercy 
and justice in this world,’ she answered 
him passionately. She stooped over his 
face. He tried to raise his head, but it fell 
back, and when she kissed his lips he 
was already dead. His eyes stared wide 
at the sky, on which pink clouds floated 
very high. But I noticed the eyelids of 
the child pressed to its mother’s breast 
droop and close slowly. She had gone 
to sleep. 

“The widow of Gaspar Ruiz, the strong 
man, let me lead her away without 
shedding a tear. 

“For travelling we had arranged for 
her a side-saddle very much like a chair, 
with a board swung beneath to rest her 
feet on. And the first day she rode 
without uttering a word, and hardly for 
one moment turning her eyes away from 
the little girl, whom she nursed on her 
knees all the time. At our first camp I 
saw her during the night walking about, 
rocking the child in her arms and gazing 
down at it by the light of the moon. 
After we had started on our second day’s 
march she asked me how soon we should 
come to the first village of the inhabited 
country. 

“T said we should be there about noon. 

“And will there be women there ?’ 
she inquired. 

“] told her that it was a large village. 
‘There will be men and women there, 
sehora,’ I said, ‘whose hearts shall be 
made glad by the news that all the unrest 
and war is over now.’ 

“Ves, it is all over now,’ she repeated. 
Then, after a time: ‘ Sefor officer, what 
will your Government do with me?’ 

*“*T do not know, senora,’ I said. 
‘They will treat you well, no doubt. 
We republicans are not savages, and take 
no vengeance on women,’ 

“She gave me a look at the word 
‘republican ’ which I imagined full of un- 
dying hate. But an hour or so afterwards, 
as we drew up to let the baggage mules 
go first along a narrow path skirting a 
precipice, she looked at me with such a 
sad, troubled face that I felt a great pity 
for her, 
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“«* Senior officer,’ she said, ‘I am weak. 
I tremble. It is an insensate fear.’ And 
indeed her lips did tremble, while she 
tried to smile at her own terror of the 
narrow path which was not so dangerous 
after all. ‘I am afraid I shall drop the 
child. Gaspar saved your life, you re- 
member, once. ... Take her from me.’ 

*T took the child out of her extended 
arms. ‘Shut your eyes, sefora, and trust 
to your mule,’ I recommended. 

“She did so, and with her pallor and 
her wasted thin face she looked deathlike. 
I held the little girl on my right arm, At 
a turn of the path, where a great crag of 
purple porphyry closes the view of the 
lowlands, I saw her open her eyes, I 
rode just behind her. ‘The child is all 
right,’ I cried encouragingly. 

“* Ves,’ she answered faintly ; and then, 
to my intense terror, I saw her stand up 
on the foot-rest, staring horribly, and throw 
herself forward into the chasm on our 
right. 

“T cannot describe to you the horrid 
and abject dread that came over me at 
that dreadful sight. It was a dread of 
the abyss, the dread of the crags which 
seemed to nod upon me. My head swam, 
I pressed the child to my side and sat my 
horse as still asa statue. I was speechless 
and cold all over. Her mule staggered, 
sidling close to the rock, and then went on, 
My horse pricked up his ears with a slight 
snort, and at this my heart stood still with 
fear, And from the depths of the preci- 
pice the stones rattling in the bed of the 
furious stream made me almost insane 
with their sound. 

‘*Next moment we were round the turn 
and on a broad and grassy slope. And 
then I yelled. My men came running 
back to me in great alarm, It seems that 
at first I did nothing but shout ‘She has 
given me the child! She has given me 
the child!’ ‘They thought I had gone 
mad,” 


General Santierra ceased and rose from 
the table. “And that is all, senores,” 
he concluded, with a courteous glance at 
his tumultuously rising guests. 


“But what became of the child, 
General ? ” 
** Ah, the child, the child. Wait.” 


He walked to one of the windows open- 
ing on his beautiful garden, the refuge 
of his old cays, whose fame was great in 
the land, Keeping us back with a raised 
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arm, he called out. “ Erminia, Erminia! 
Oh, daughter!” He waited. Then his 
cautioning arm dropped, and we crowded 
to.the windows. 

From a clump of trees a woman had 
come upon the broad walk bordered with 
flowers. We could hear the rustle of her 
starched petticoats, andobserved theample 
spread of her old-fashioned black silk 
skirt. She looked up, and seeing all these 
eyes staring at her, stopped, frowned, 
smiled, shook her finger at the General, 
who was laughing boisterously, and draw- 
ing the black lace on her head so as to 
conceal her face, passed out of our sight, 
walking with stiff dignity. 

“You have beheld the guardian angel 
of the old man —and her to whom you owe 
all that is seemly and comfortable in my 
hospitality. Somehow, senores, though the 
flame of love had been kindled early in my 
breast, I have never married. And _per- 
haps it is because of that that the sparks 
of the sacred fire are not yet extinct here.” 
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broad 
alive, still alive,” he said, with a serio- 


He struck his chest. “Still 
comic emphasis. ‘ But I shall not marry 
now. She is General Santierra’s daughter 
and heiress.” 

One of our fellow-guests, a young naval 
officer, described her afterwards as a 
‘short, squat, old girl of forty or there- 
abouts.” But we all noticed that her hair 
was turning grey, and that she had very 
fine black eyes. 

** And,” General Santierra continued, 
“neither would she ever marry for any- 
thing. <A real calamity! Good, patient, 
devoted to the old man, A simple soul. 
But I would not advise any of you to ask 
for her hand, for if she took yours into 
hers it would be only to crush your bones. 
Ah! she does not jest on that subject. 
And she is the own daughter of her 
father, the strong man who _ perished 
through his own strength, the strength 
of his muscle, of his simplicity—of his 
999 


love! 


END. 





THINKIN’ 


FLORENCE 


BY 


LONG. 


HAIRE. 


CH, but I’m thinkin’ long 
For the hills o’ purple and gold, 


For laugh o’ the wee brown stream, 


And sight o’ the black bog mould ; 


For the rush o’ 


the scented wind 


That whirls o’er the myrtle brown, 
For the whisper o’ reeds a-nodding, 
For the wastes o’ the cotton down, 


Here in the din o’ the city, 
"Mid flutter and gleam and song, 
My heart bees a-wearying ever 
Thinkin’ —thinkin’ long. 


Och, but I’m thinkin’ long 
For the cabin under the hill, 
And the red roses out by the gate 
And a-sway by the window-sill ; 


For a face o’er the brown half door, 
And the eyes o’ him all alight, 

And deep and dark as the water 
Seen in the heart o’ the night. 


"Mid the sink or swim o’ the city, 
"Mid life and light and throng, 

My heart bees a-wearying ever 
Thinkin’ 





thinkin’ long, 
































The new flower 


LONDON’S 


market, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


GARDEN. 


COVENT GARDEN, ITS ROMANCES AND ACTIVITIES. 


BY KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Summer is Queen in the length of the land, 
And flowers for a penny are sold in the Strand. 


N London’s Garden there is summer 
always. ‘This is not a poetic way 
of saying that we have flowers in 

plenty all the year round ; it is a surprising 
fact about the seasons. No doubt you may 
take it the other way. Read literally, it 
sounds indeed like one of those things— 
Desirable and fair, 

Devised by fancy for a Golden Age, 

Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 

In Arcadie beneath unaltered skies. 

It is a fact, all the same. Unaltered skies 
there never were since the world began ; 
but, if one’s garden is large enough, it 
may be blessed by all the altering skies 
at once. London’s is. It stretches down 
from breezy, cool Midlothian to the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

A Londoner must be untravelled and 
unimaginative not to feel some pride in 
such a garden. We own, as it were, a 
large estate, and should be interested to 
know how the flowers are cut and brought 
indoors, something about the gardeners, 
and where this and that flower flourishes. 
It is a bigger business than sending the 
maid out with a basket. I have been 
amazed to find how big it is. And, as 
for the poetry in it, you may be prepared 
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With apologies to Mr. LANG. 


for that, remembering 4A A/idsummer 
Nights Dream: waseit not in quest of 
a flower—one flower only—that Puck 
engaged to put a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes ? 

Fancy flies with Puck to the Riviera, 
But not so fast—if wonders nearer home 
can please you. It is summer in England 
now, and, after all, the finest flowers for 
London are grown on English ground. 
Let us admire the home garden. Have 
you any idea how large the home garden 
is? Mr. A. J. Monro, of the Hailstorm 
Insurance Corporation—which exists for 
the comfort of market gardeners in a rude 
climate—says that the five hundred British 
growers who send up flowers to Covent 
Garden Market have about twenty million 
square feet of glass. If we take the 
average greenhouse to be twenty feet 
wide, these growers’ sheds, put end to 
end, would run from London out to 
York. But sheds are part of the garden 
only. Its whole expanse will be under- 
stated, if every grower is supposed to have 
as much glass to the acre as a firm like 
that of Thomas Rochford & Sons has at 
Broxbourne. Even so, the home garden 
in a twenty-feet strip would extend more 
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than twice the length 
of England, from Ber- 
wick toSt. Alban’s Head. 

To find out all 
about it, one goes to 
Covent Garden — a 
place of trade, but 
still a wonderland. I 
suggest that Covent 
Garden in London 
Town, with its happy 


associations of flowers 
and music — Mr. 
Popple might have 


rejoiced in apples, 
but he is dead—has 
an atmosphere of what 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
calls “the trae 
romance.” If you 
heard of such a quarter 
in Japan, you would 
be sure of that. Why 
should a market be 
prosaic ? Down to 
1878 or so, this one 
was a fashionable resort. 
Sometimes carriages 
stood waiting up to the 
end of Garrick Street, 
for people buying straw- 
berries or peaches ; 
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Hannah, a well-known porteress. 


She is one of the most familiar figures at “ the 


Garden,” 


but she has no desire for fame. 


Her usual remark is simply: ‘‘I doos the 


work in this yere place, I doos ; and allers 


acts square.” 
to deny it. 


and it was equally 


good form to let a footman carry back 


the fruit 
‘There is now a 
too great for that. 
flower-show 


and to eat it in the shops. 
block of carriers’ carts 
But the 


morning 


No one has ever been known 
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helps to make a 
charming picture. With 
him, the marketing is 
a pretty extravagance ; 
in her it may be 


thought a pretty 
economy. Perhaps she 
will wear those roses 
for Die Meistersinger 


in the evening. 

The quarter has also 
that romance of the 
past which Mr. Kipling 
half decries. It was 
* Convent Garden ” 
once, and belonged 
to the Abbot and monks 
of Westminster.  Per- 
haps it has flourished 
in a way they would 
not much — approve, 
could those grave gentle- 


men revisit now the 
glimpses of the moon; 
but, though we think 
them strange old 
fogeys, their memory 
hallows it. So does 
that of the famous 


actors whose tablets are 
in Inigo Jones’s church. 


Few great markets now are privately 


owned, if any other is than this. 


The 


Duke of Bedford, as its landlord, brings 
down the past into the present, and ad- 


ministers 


old-world 


on a scale, 
and in a 


powers 





attracts an 
occasional 
West end 
purchaser, 
who is to be 
seen coming 
away on foot 
with an 
armful of 
beautiful 
fresh blooms 
at breakfast- 
time. An 
old boy with 
a look of 
Major Pen- 
dennis, 
escorting his 
handsome 
daughter 








manner, 
unique in 
England. 
He does it 
so well and 
enterpris- 


ingly. Cap: 
tain Charles 
Fox, the 


market 
superin- 
tendent, 
proudly 
claims that, 
“although 
privately 
owned, this 
is the only 
market run 
to the entire 








among the 
** higglers,’’ 


Shelling peas. 


Over two hundred women are employed at this occupation through the season. 


satisfaction 
of t-¢ 











public.” Old English ways, one learns, 
might be efficient. Of the market build- 
ings none, indeed, is very old ; you cannot 
trace this market’s past in stone, like a 
cathedral’s ; but, some being newer 
than others, it has yet that look of 
having grown which belongs to well- 
established institutions The newest are 
those for flowers; so large a trade in 
flowers is modern: for all that, it is the 
flower market which puts you most in 
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a faint yellow stripe ; and now and then she 
comes to the market. What they earn 
is their own affair (primarily), for every 
carrying job is bargained over; but I 
suppose that an able-bodied and popular 
porteress may come by two or three 
shillings between 5 and g o'clock in a 
morning. It is not light work. A tray 
of plants in pots is a load for a man. 

An engraving of the time of Charles IT. 
shows the market area as a fenced, tn- 





mind of days covered square, 
gone by. The in front of St. 
higglers, a class Paul’s Church; 
of small dealers and such it still 
who come be- was in 1828. 


tween the grower 
inside these 
buildings and the 
retail customer, 
show their wares 
in a little open 
space crowded 
like a _ picture 
by Hogarth. ‘The 
tribe of flower- 
girls is an_ old- 
time feature. So 
are the  porter- 
esses—for in the 
flower market 
there are no 
porters. 

These _ porter- 
esses are quaint. 
They tend to 








Flowers were sold 
beneath the porch 
then, and in some 
colonnaded 
spaces round that 
“piazza.” It was 
an old _ trade, 
nobody knew how 
old there ; but it 
was not thought 
important, for, in 


drawing plans 
about that time 
for the fruit 
market, the 


architect ignored 
it. ‘Twenty years 
after, it had to be 
catered for. ‘The 
flower-dealers 





buxomness, _ like were housed on 
old cabmen, and the site of their 
give you the idea present main 
that when Mrs. emporium, and 
Gamp’s occupa- better housed in 
tion went as a 1886, when that 
monthly — nurse, was finished. 
she took to Covent Finished? Well, 
Garden. Some no. ‘Their trade 





are the wives of 
porters in the 
fruit market, some widows. ‘They must 
he flower-girls who have passed the prime. 
There are few young ones —Zant mleux, 
elles ont les yeux pochés—and there is one 
gaunt, white-haired dame of seventy. She 
is as active as the best. They all wear 
tartan shawls of one pattern, numbered 
metal badges at the waistbelt, and 
circular head-pads to carry their loads on. 
The Duchess takes an interest in them. 
She gives them those distinctive shawls, 
which are squared in blue and green with 





A new and very promising seedling in the pot, but not yet 
old enough for christening. 


has thriven, call- 
ing for annexes. 
The place was in the builder’s hands again 
but yesterday. Besides, there is the 
separate and handsome floral hall built 
lately for importers, whose cut flowers 
come to us not from France alone, but 
from Italy, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
the Channel Islands, and the Scillies. 
What a mart it is! Every day a huge 
flower-show. Preparation for the next 
day’s trade begins at Covent Garden over- 
night ; the salesmen come at nine o'clock, 
and through the small hours their staffs 
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are hard at 
work receiv- 
ing. On 
gala night at 
the Opera— 
that revel of 
roses—it 
may occur 
to you to 
wonder how 


the fine 
miracle of 
luxury is 


managed: 
take a peep 
at the 
market 








the crowd 
and bustle 
are greatest 
in the last 
half-hour, 
whe n 
smailer folk, 
including 
street. 
sellers. 
besiege the 
stands to 
drive hard 
bargains, 
Outside, 
from six to 
nineo’clock, 
the vast ac- 








before going 
home. The 
gloom of the 
streets 
about it is 
quietly alive. 


causeways, 
here is brooding night 


road out of the 


are unloadedanywhere 
in the neighbouring 
streets, as space re- 
mains to accommo- 
date them, The sales- 
men’s stands must all 
be filled by five 
o'clock ; and tull they 
are, every available 
shelf packed, gang- 
ways blocked, corners 
used, out-space all 
taken up. _ It is a fine 
sight. I think it 
must be finer than 
Dis’s waggon. ‘The 
market is opened ; 
and first the bigger 
buyers come, whose 
flowers were all be- 
spoken. They take 
delivery, and the 
reloading begins at 
once. Shopkeepers 
buying at sight tread 
upon their heels. But 


You will come upon ranks 
of horsed vans, waiting, backed against the 
‘The splendid opera was day : 
and you penetrate 
to that brain-cell of the sleeping city where 
its pleasanter sort of dreams are coined. 
The summer dawn comes early, and 
vans are still arriving. 
from all the railway termini, and by every 
home counties. 
some of the vans reach the depot. 


Gathering roses before daybreak. 


The variety grown here is “ Sunset and Sunrise,” and the name must have been 
inspired by a glimpse at dawn under circumstances like these. 


The rumble in 


Only 
They 

















A question of quantity. 





cumulation 
of vans, light 
carts, and 
barrows 


overflows into the Strand, and pushes east as 
far as to Drury Lane, north into Long Acre. 

A large grower’s place in the country— 
say Rochford’s—is like a town. 
streets of greenhouses, open spaces, build- 
ings for machinery, refrigerating sheds, and 
a club-house with dining-tables, billiard- 
room, and library. 
hand may lose himself among the hundred 
and twenty acres of this garden-city. 
Eighteen orchid houses, each from twelve 


There are 


On misty days a new 


to twenty-five feet wide 
and a hundred and 
sixty feet long, make 
a showas impressive in 
its kind as Niagara; 
there is nowhere any- 
thing like it. Of frost- 
retarded “lilies” the 
sale amounts between 
November and March 
to a quarter of a 
million roots weekly 
I mean lilies of the 
valley. The year’s out- 
put from this place 
alone is close upon ten 
million plants of them. 
In the dark cold 
chambers where they 
are stacked roof-high, 
behind thick double 
coors,thefrostedstacks 
glisten in lantern-light. 
Forcing makes 
plants weak; pro 
longing the winter 








Queens of ‘‘the Garden.” 


A random bunch of roses, containing ‘‘ Boule de Neige,’ ‘‘ Comtesse de Nadaillac,” ‘‘ The Bride,” * Etoile de France,” 


“i 


Seabright,”’ ‘* Jeannette ” (a new rose), ‘‘ Gloire Lyonnaise,” and ‘* Frau Karl Druschki” (a very lovely white). 
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strengthens them. These lilies are in full 
bloom twenty-one days after they feel 
the artificial spring. Other plants are 
slower : Japanese liliums take four months 
to flower. ‘This business of regulating 
seasons with an eye to market needs is 
an elaborate economy. 

But of all flowers the most difficult 
to coax out of due season, and the most 
precarious in all ways to grow for sale, 
is the rose. It has to be retarded by 
gentler 
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waving. It means disaster. 


Presently 
a tiny white spot is discovered on one 
leaf, and in three days that is a white 
sheet, covering the greenhouse. 


Wild flowers? Covent Garden does 
not deal in them largely. Forget-me-nots 
are cultivated, like more ambitious things 
—nearly all by one firm at ‘Twickenham. 
So, of course, are daffodils. Of prim- 
roses, cowslips, and marsh marigolds the 
largest sellers are people who have 

ravished the 





methods. 
Mr. Crouch, 
the only 
rose - grower 
who attends 
the market, 
makes _ his 
autumn crop 
hang on till 
January. It 
is not only 
better to do 
that than to 
force, but it 
is cheaper 
a2con- 
sideration of 
the first 
moment 
when you 
have tocom- 
pete with 
the abund- 
ant winter 
tea-roese 
coming in 





from Nice. 
And _ there 
are _ losses 


to face. A 
new rose is 








woods and 
fields of 
Sussex, 
Croydon 
and Horley 
way ;_ they 
do not need 
the market. 
But sacks of 
moss, and 
ivy leaves, 
and some 
wild grasses, 
—these are 
marketed. 
On a 
summer 
morning 
there must 
be a thou- 
sand — vehi- 
cles of all 
sorts com- 
ing and 
going ; and 
theimported 
flowers, in 
eight thou- 


sand _ pack- 
ages, are 





srown, like A bunch of ‘‘La France” roses. 
b 
the early This is an old favourite, but still one of the best. 
“France” this superb flower that a good rose should possess. 
of a_ few 


years ago: you must lay out money 
to meet the expected call for it, bud it 
off on stocks, and find, perhaps, that it 
is quite too fragile to be marketable. 


Of the sixteen thousand sorts of roses 
only about a hundred are “ practical 
blooms.” How many sorts of insect 


enemies there are, nobody knows yet. 
And the terrible blight! Your glass 
roofs were raised on the lee side, the men 
have gone to dinner, and the wind has 
veered: you pass, and see your roses 





only a major 
produce in 
the winter. 
Summer 
warmth 
would destroy them on the journey. 
They begin to arrive in the first week 
of November, invading a _ romantic 
market from romantic lands; and _ this 
year, in a late, cold spring, they did 
not cease until the last week of May. 
If you travel from Bordighera to Mar- 
seilles, keeping always to the coast or 
within five miles of it, you see the 
vine-clad hillsides where go per cent. of 
these flowers grow, Italy sends her 
sweet Safrano roses, stocks, and _ fine 


There is no feature lacking to 











carnations ; the littoral from Nice to 
Monaco, carnations, roses, and yellow 
marguerites ; at Cannes the air is heavy 
with mimosa; near Toulon, at Ollioules 
and Sanary, grow irises, narcissi, and 
anemones; all the violets are from 
Hyéres. Each flower has its definite 
growing grounds, 

The creator of this Mediterranean trade 
with England was Mr. Albert Hernu, one 
of the founders of the French Chamber 
of Commerce here. It is a marvel of 
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Not even the mails travel faster than these 
flowers. It is the Boulogne mail-boat 
they catch at 8.30 p.m., and they are 
on the market 36 hours after leaving 
Marseilles. Puck did better, it is true, 
but this is fast enough to keep them fresh. 

They travel hardly injured in small flat 
baskets, or light boxes, two feet square and 
six inches deep, and the charge for each 
11-lb. package from Nice to Boulogne is 
8d., from Boulogne forward tod. British 
rates are heavier all round. 

















A beauty competition. 


This mass of roses on the table includes many market favourites—notably, “ Liberty,” ‘‘ Prince Camille de Rohan” (a 
dark, imperious beauty), ‘‘ General Jacqueminot ” (very sweet of scent), ‘‘ Perle,” ‘‘ Maréchal Neil” (still unsurpassed 
in some respects), “‘ Paul Neron,” ‘‘ Captain Christy,” and (a popular and recent arrival) ‘ Miss Alice Roosevelt.” 


organised expedition, and he was decorated 
for it with the Legion of Honour when 
M. Loubet came to London. He arranged 
for a collecting train to run along the 
coast from Menton-Garavan, and _ after 
years of urging induced the Paris, Lyons & 
Mediterranean Company to add flower- 
vans to their apide passenger trains coming. 
north. They now share with the Com- 
pagnie du Nord and our South-Eastern a 
seasonal revenue exceeding £90,coo ; for 
in fifteen years the consignments have 
increased from 15,000 to 500,000 packages. 


Home and foreign trade together have 
doubled in ten seasons; and, if you 
look back a generation, they may be said 


alike to have scarcely existed, ‘This new 
trade means more than wealth or 
luxury: it means a refined taste. We 


want flowers upon our dinner-tables, in 
our drawing-rooms, in churches, and on 
all occasions that can possibly be graced 
or softened by them. ‘The poor want 
them in the slums. If you remember 
Pippa and her martagon, the romance of 
London’s Garden has a note of optimism. 


The photographs (all by Haines) of flowers and conservatories were taken at the nurseries of Messrs. Crouch, 


Lower Edmonton ; and those of Covent Garden by permission of Captain Fox. 





“An ungainly black silhouette against the bright water, stood the cow, calling, listening, 
and calling again.” 





THE ANSWERERS TO THE CALL. 


BY CHARLES 


HE little Jake, long and narrow, 
and set in a cleft of the deep 
forest, led off like a pathway of 

light to the full October moon. ‘The sur- 
face of the lake was as still as glass; and 
the woods, rising from cither shore in 
dense waves, billowy where the hard 
woods crowded thick or serrated, and 
pinnacled where the fir and spruce and 
hemlock drew their ordered ranks, were 


as moveless as if an enchantment had 
been laid upon them. ‘The air was 
magically clear, almost pungent with 


suggestion of frost, and tonic with autumn 
scents, 

In sharp contrast to the radiance of the 
open, the deep of the forest was filled with 
an extraordinarily liquid and transparent 
darkness, pierced with hard white lines 
and spots of light where the moon broke 
through. Down along the shores of the 
lake, under the ragged fringe of mixed 
growths where forest and open met, 
ran a tangle of grotesque, exaggerated 
shadows, so solid of outline as to seem 
almost palpable. 

All these shadows were as motionless 
as if frozen—except one, a long, angular 
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shadow which {projected itself —spas- 
modically but noiselessly through the 
bushes, occasionally darting out upon 
the naked beach, but withdrawing again 
instantly as if in dread of the exposure. 
‘The ‘source of this erratic shadow was a 
lean backwoodsman, who, rifle in hand, 
was stealing on moccasined feet down 
the lake shore under cover of the fringing 
branches. 

Suddenly across the water came a 
sound as if some one were thrashing the 
underbrush with a stick. ‘The hunter 
stopped short, and listened intently from 
his place of concealment. Very well he 
knew that sound. It was a bull moose 
eager for fight, thrashing the bushes with 
his great antlers as a challenge to any 
rival who might be within hearing. 

The woodsman’s grizzled lips parted 
in a smile of satisfaction, and after a 
glance at his rifle to see that the cartridge 
was in place, he crept onward down the 
lake, well under cover, and as soundless 
as his own shadow. He expected to 
come upon the challenger somewhere 
near the foot of the lake. 

He might, of course, have adopted a 
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surer and lazier method of hunting, by 
staying where he was and imitating the 
call of the big moose’s mate; but this 
seemed to him gross treachery, and little 
short of murder. He would almost as 
willingly have condescended to snare the 
noble beast whom he gloried in over- 
coming in fair chase. 

The hunter had not gone far, however, 
when another strange sound disturbed 
the enchanted silence. It was harsh, 
wild, yet appealing, and seemed in some 
way the very voice of the untamed 
wilderness. It was the call of the shy 
cow moose. ‘The woodsman crept down 
to the shore and peered cautiously 
through the screening boughs, to see 
whether the call was an authentic one, 
or the cheat of some other hunter less 
scrupulous than himself. 

About a quarter of a mile down the 
shore a bare sandspit jutted out into the 
sheen of the lake ; and near its point, an 
ungainly black silhouette against the bright 
water, stood the cow, calling, listening, 
and calling again. 

The hunter stood for a few moments 
watching her, with that deliberation which 
marks the man of the woods. As he 
watched, suddenly the cow wheeled half 
round, as if startled; then dashed into 
the water, swam in haste to the next 
point, and vanished among the trees. 

The woodsman, much surprised, waited 
motionless where he was for a couple of 
minutes, to see if the cause of her {alarm 
would reveal itself. ‘Then, as no sign of 
life appeared on the brilliantly lighted 
sandspit, he pressed on stea!thily down 
the shore to investigate for himself. 

In a few minutes—-forest and lake 
meanwhile as still as if no living thing 
breathed within the borders—the hunter 
found himself at the head of the sandspit. 
Keeping within the deep shadow, he 
examined the ground carefully, but could 
detect no trail except that of the cow who 
had been calling. Puzzled, and nettled to 
find his woodcraft at fault, he continued 
his furtive progress toward the foot of the 
lake. 

He had gone not more than two or 
three hundred yards, when, just as he was 
about to step out upon a little lighted 
glade, that subtle and unnamed sixth 
sense which the men of the woods some- 
times develop warned him that something 
alive and hostile was hidden in the 
thicket just ahead. He stiffened in his 
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tracks, and waited, eyes, ears and nostrils 
intently alert. 

He was so close to the edge of the 
thicket that his own concealment was 
very imperfect. In the thicket, just 
across the lighted space, nothing stirred. 
But he was sure that something was 
there. For fully five minutes he waited. 
Then, just to see what would happen, he 
gave, very softly and alluringly, the call of 
the cow moose. 

What happened was something no 
previous experience had taught him to 
expect. No moose responded to the 
supposed voice of its mate ; but a huge 
black bear fairly bounced into the open, 
and came at him in terrific leaps, evidently 
purposing to catch the cow before she 
could get started running. Annoyed— 
because he was not hunting bear, and did 
not want to scare the game he was seek- 
ing—the woodsman stepped out into the 
full light as he raised his rifle. 

But he did not have to shoot. If he 
was not hunting bear, neither was the 
bear hunting man. At this unlooked-for 
apparition of a man with a voice like a 
cow-moose, the bear almost stopped in 
mid jump, as if struck by an explosive 
bullet. Fairly falling over in his desperate 
haste to stop himself, he clawed the turf 
wildly, wheeled about, and scuttled off 
into the woods like a frightened wood 
chuck. ‘The hunter smiled grimly, and 
went on. He knew now what had 
startled the cow moose. 

For nearly half an hour, after this, the 
«reat white moon seemed to possess the 
world alone. At the foot of the lake 
the hunter had to appear in the shining 
open for a second or two, while crossing 
the shallow but wide brook which formed 
the outlet. But he drifted across from 
stone to stone like a shadow,—marked, 
as he knew well enough, by vigilant eyes, 
but not, he trusted, by the moose. 

On this point he was presently quite 
assured; for he had little more than 
reached cover again when he saw the cow 
reappear on the open beach a short dis- 
tance up the lake. She walked out till 
her fore-hooves were at the very edge of 
the water, then called again and again. 
She knew that somewhere in_ these 
illimitable shades, bold but crafty, her 
mate was watching and listening. In 
answer to her call he was likely to come 
rushing up noisily, defying all peril and 
flinging his challenge abroad for all whom 
33 
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it might interest. But to-night there was 
a vague suspicion in the air. It was 
probable that he would come silently, and 
give no hint of his coming until he stood 
beside her on the beach. 

The point of beach whereon the cow 
was standing was carefully chosen with 
reference to the scare which she had 
received a half-hour earlier. It was 
where a little stream flowed in through 
a space of wild meadow, so that there was 
ample open all about her, and no enemy 
could get nearer than forty or fifty yards 
without revealing himself. 

From the foot of the lake the woods- 
man approached with a stealth that none 
of the wild kindreds themselves could 
surpass. Skirting the back of the meadow, 
he drew near from the upper side, expect- 
ing that any response the call might bring 
would come from that direction. ‘Then 
he hid himself in a dense thicket of willows 
near the water. 

Meanwhile, there were others besides 
the woodsman for whom the calling of 
the lonely cow had interest. ‘The great 
black bear, having recovered from his 
panic and put what he thought a safe 
distance between himself and the danger- 
ous stranger, had slipped his huge bulk 
through the underbrush without a sound, 
and glared out savagely over the meadow 
at the solitary figure on the beach. He 
knew that he was no match in speed for a 
frightened cow moose. And he saw that 
the distance the open was too 
great for him to carry the matter by a 
rush, ‘That cow was not for him apparently. 
His mouth watered, but he held himself 
firmly under cover, waiting in hope that 
some whimsical fortune of the woods 
might throw opportunity in his way. 

Suddenly his ears caught a tiny but 
suggestive sound. Somewhere far up the 
course of the little brook a twig snapped 
sharply. He turned his attention away 
from the.cow, and listened. ‘That chance 
sound, so conspicuous on the expectant 
silence, might signify the coming of the 
antlered bull. 

The bear would much rather have 
spared himself exertion by hunting the 
cow ; but a bull, though apt to prove a 
dangerous adversary to an inexperienced 
bear, was well enough for one who knew 
how to manage such matters. He slipped 
over to the edge of the brook, and 
crouched behind a huge stump which was 
veiled by a growth of vines. 


across 
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Immediately before him was the narrow, 
grassy clearway occupied by the brook at 
high water, and now threaded by a wind- 
ing, loitering rivulet. So narrow was the 
space that in one lunge of his long body 
and mighty fore-arm he could reach 
almost all the way across it. This white- 
lit path was fretted with black traceries of 
branch and leaf; but the shadow behind 
the rock was so thick that even the furry 
bulk of the bear was completely engulfed 
in it. 

The lonely figure out by the lakeside 
kept repeating its harsh calls from time 
to time ; but neither the bear behind his 
brookside rock, nor the woodsman in his 
willow thicket up the shore, any longer 
heeded her. Both were waiting for a 
third to answer her summons. 

The third, indeed, was coming to 
answer; but with unwonted circumspec- 
tion he was coming. He was a small 
but sturdy young bull, his antlers not yet 
perfect. It was he whom the hunter had 
heard thrashing the bushes in challenge ; 
and when his mate first sent her call across 
the lake he had stood silent behind the 
sheltering trees and watched her. But 
just as he was about to start on the long 
detour around the foot of the lake to 
join her, he had seen her sudden alarm 
and been puzzled by it. 

Like the woodsman, he had _ rested 
for some time motionless and watchful, 
looking for what else might happen. 
The absence of happening had left him 
vaguely apprehensive. When, therefore, 
he saw her reappear long afterwards on 
his own side of the lake and begin her 
calls again, he was cautious about reply- 
ing. Instead of hurrying straight down 
the shore to meet her, he sank softly 
back, deeper and deeper into the woods, 
till her voice could scarcely reach his 
ears. 

Then he made a wide swing around, 
and came stealthily down the channel 
of the little brook. In spite of his 
bulk, his spread of antlers, his broad 
and loose-hung hooves, no mink or 
weasel could have come more silently 
than he. 

As the moose came in sight up the 
brook channel, a moving shadow, the 
muscles of the watching bear behind 
the rock grew tense, and a_ luminous 
green film seemed to come over his 
small eyes. One powerful hind-leg lifted 
itself until its claws took firm grip on a 




















“The underbrush was beaten flat beneath the ponderous combatants.” 
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projection near the top of the rock. He 
was like a catapult, bent and ready. 

When the moose came just opposite, 
then the giant spring was loosed. The 
ponderous shape of the bear launched out 
over the top of the rock, and seemed to 
shoot through the air. 

Magnificent as the leap was, however, 
it just fell short of its mark; for the 
moose, taking instinctive alarm before 
any cause was actually perceptible, had 
swerved a yard aside from the place of 
ambush. Instead of falling directly upon 
him, therefore, and bearing him to the 
ground with a broken back, the bear 
landed at his side, just close enough to 
strike him a savage blow on the neck. 

Powerful though the neck of a_ bull 
moose is, had that blow struck true it 
would have ended the fight. But it fell 
rakingly, rending hide and muscle but 
breaking no bones. Brave as he was 
cautious, the moose wheeled ina fury to 
strike back. 

Jumping aside with the agility of a red 
buck, he gained room to lower his antlers, 
and lunged forward upon the foe with all 
the force of his seven hundred pounds 
behind these formidable weapons. ‘The 
bear, skilful as a boxer at parrying, with 
his big fore-paw turned aside the direct 
thrust ; but owing to the spread of the 
antlers one long, keen spike caught him 
right under the shoulder and drove 
home. 

Then began a terrific uproar of crashing 
and growling and coughing and grunting, 
while the underbrush was beaten flat 
beneath the ponderous combatants. The 
bear clung to the antlers, wrenching and 
twisting, now trying to pull his antagonist 
to the ground, now striving to reach past 
his pronged defences and rend his throat. 

For a time the moose succeeded in 
keeping his feet, struggling to force his 
assailant backward and pierce his flank. 
Then he was lucky enough to tear himself 
free. Instantly he reared like a mad horse, 
and brought down his battering hooves on 
the enemy’s shoulder. 

It was a terrific blow, battering like a 
sledge-hammer and cutting like an axe; 
and the bear roared under it. But it was 
not a finishing blow, and it let the foe 
reach close quarters. The bear got the 
bull’s neck into the grip of his mighty fore- 
arms, and pulled him down. The moose 
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struggled valiantly, thrashing backward 
with jagged antlers, and tearing up the 
ground in desperate efforts to regain his 


feet. But the victory was now, beyond 
peradventure, within the clutch of the 
bear. 


At the first sound of the battle the cow 
had come trotting inland to see what was 
going on, under the impression that her 
mate had fallen foul of a rival, In the 
inner extremity of the meadow, however, 
she caught sight of the woodsman run- 
ning in the same direction, whereupon 
her discretion overcame all other emo- 
tions, and she made haste to escape from 
a neighbourhood so full of the unexpected. 

‘The woodsman never gave her a glance, 
but ran on at a swift lope, a spark of 
excitement in his quiet grey eyes. When 
he reached the scene of the combat, the 
bear had just got his brave antagonist 
down. 

The hunter paused for a few seconds, 


to take in the situation thoroughly. ‘Then 
he raised his rifles His sympathies were 
altogether with the moose. He waited 


till he got the chance he wanted, then 
he sent a heavy 45-70 expanding bullet 
through the bear’s heart, 

The great black form collapsed in a 
limp heap upon his adversary; and the 
latter, struggling to his feet, threw the 
burden disdainfully aside. At first he 
paid no attention to the woodsman, who, 
taking it for granted that his injuries were 
hopeless, stood waiting compassionately to 
end his sufferings. 

But this young bull was made of 
astonishingly tough stuff. In his rage he 
had, apparently, not heard the sound of the 
rifle. As soon as he had fairly regained 
his feet he reared to his full height, 
came down upon the bear’s unresisting 
form, and trampled madly for several 
seconds. ‘The woodsman stood watching 
with a grin of sympathetic approval, and 
muttered, “ Chuck-full of ginger yet!” 

At last the panting beast turned his 
head, and saw the man. ‘The sight 
sobered him. For a moment he stood 
staring and shaking his head, drunk with 
his imagined triumph. Then discretion 
whispered in his ear, He turned away 
sullenly, with one last, regretful look at 
his foe’s battered body, and trotted off 
into the mystic confusion of shine and 
shadow. 
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form which has greatly encouraged the 
efforts of sculptors. 
fruitful 


has found 


Professor 
s ance 
methods 
and our 
own, Edou- 
ard Lantéri 
stands outas 
the creator 
and director 
of a school 
which is 
steadily as- 
suming the 
attributes of 
a Guild of 
Sculptors. 
Indeed, the 
School of 
Modelling 
at South 
Kensington, 
under his 
sympathetic 
guidance, 
has be- 
come a 
modern 
Laborerum, 
for it has 
sent forth 
master- 
workmen, 
who have 
attached 
themselves 
to such 
Masters as 
Thomas 
Bro: ck. 
Ham o 
Thorny- 
7 2 ht; 
George 
Frampton, 
and Alfred 
Drury. 

The — in- 


fluence of Professor Lantéri upon British 
has been, 
Coming over to England from France 
during the disastrous war of 1870-71, he, 
together with Dalou, Gérémie, Le Gros, 
and other artists, found a hearty welcome 
and ready assistance at the hands of 


Sculpture 


Lantéri. 


THE 


An inspi 


habitation in the 
Modelling School, and its most ardent ex- 
ponent in the person of its genial chief, 
Comparing Renais- 
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Leighton and other 
ling spirit 

















“Fame” 


and is, 


and her sculptor, Professor Lantéri. 


immense. 


the central 


ture in Britain. 





British confréres, 
Dalou became Master of Modelling at 
South Kensington, and when he returned 
to France in 1874, Lantéri was appointed 
his successor, Consequently, for a genera- 
tion and more the latter has been mould- 


ing not only 
British 
clays, but 
British 
sculptors, 
It is, in- 
deed, quite 
pathetic to 
hear a long 
and gifted 
succession 
of young 
men say, 
‘“*T was at- 
tracted — by 
Lanteri,”’ 
"\ Tiere 
was, and is, 
no one like 
him,” “ He 
decided my 
career,” etc., 
ete, His 
patience, 
urbanity, 
enthusi- 
asm, and 
thorough- 
ness have 
made the:r 
marks upon 
every one of 
the students 
sent up to 
London 
with scholar- 
ships and 
exhibitions 
from many 
Schools of 
Art all over 
the country. 
When Lan- 
téri’s great 
stone figure 
of “ Fame” 


—it would have been in bronze had not 
a niggardly ‘Treasury intervened —- has 
been hoisted up to crown the summit of 
dome of our new national 
Palace of Art, it should be hailed as the 
apotheosis of nineteenth-century sculp- 
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The scheme of the statues which adorn 
the fagade of the new Museum, as out- 
lined by Sir Aston Webb, is as follows :— 

Centre block of building (the Principal 
Entrance) :— 

“Beauty” and “Truth ”—large spandrils 
over the portal—by G. Frampton, R.A. 
“(Queen Victoria,” ‘‘ Prince Consort,” 
“Inspiration” and “ Knowledge” sup- 
porting the Prince, and “St. Michael” 
and ‘St. George ” supporting the Queen ; 
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Wren” and “Inigo Jones,” by O. Wheatley ; 
“ John Thorpe” and “ William of Wyke- 
ham,” by J. W. Rollins; ‘ Millais” by 
J. A. Stevenson; “Leighton” by S. 
Boyes; “ Watts” by R. Goulden, and 
“Constable” by Vincent Hill—the last 
four sculptors being present students at 
the Royal College of Art. “J. M. W. 
Turner” and “ Richard Cosway,” by E. 
G. Gillick ; “ T. Gainsborough” and ‘G., 
Romney,” by S. N. Babbs; “ Joshua 











** St. George.” 








‘Queen Victoria.” 


“St. Michael.” 











The splendid figures by Mr. Drury are to occupy the middle tier over the main entrance 


and nine panels, illustrative of the Arts and 
Crafts, by Alfred Drury, A.R.A. “ King 
Edward VII.” and Queen Alexandra ”— 
each side the main doorway—by W. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A. “ Fame,” on 
the summit of the great central dome, 
with ‘Sculpture ” and “ Architecture ” on 
the cornice of the tower, by Professor 
EK. Lantéri. 

In niches between the First Floor 
Windows, going from the Oratory :— 

“Sir Charles Barry” and ‘ William 
Chambers,” by G. Bayes ; ‘ Christopher 





Reynolds” and ‘‘W. Hogarth,” by R. 
Sheppard ; “Grinling Gibbons” and “ John 
Bacon,” by W. S. Frith ; “ John Flaxman ” 
and “Francis Chantrey,” by A. D. Pegram; 
“J. H. Foley” and “ Alfred Stevens,” by 
J Gamble. 

In niches between the First Floor 
Windows (West Fagade) :— 

“St. Dunstan” and “ William Toul,” 
by T. Lyon Jenkins; “ William Caxton” 
and ‘George Heriot,” by P. R. Mont- 
ford ; ‘‘ Huntington Shaw” and Thomas 
Thompson,” by A. Broadbent ; “ Roger 
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Payne” and “ William Morris,” by A. G, 
Walker ; “ T. Chippendale” and ‘ Josiah 
Wedgwood ” by A. H. Hodge. 

The allocation of four subjects to 
present students of the Royal College 
was due directly to the hearty patronage 


of Sir Aston Webb. Their assignment 
was managed quite after the method 
adopted in old Florence,—the names 


of “Constable,” ‘“ Leighton,” ‘ Millais,” 
and “ Watts” were written upon slips of 
paper, one of which was drawn by each 
student froma hat. The Professor readily 
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of course, had to be done ‘x situ, for 
the statues are cut out of blocks built 
into the facade. 

Zach man worked quite spontaneously 
at his subject, and busily, for there was 
a time limit. Quite characteristically 
each statue asserts its individuality : 
Millais is benevolent of mien ; Leighton 
dignified, refined, and _ self-centred ; 
Watts deferential, full of moral force, 
ambitious ; and Constable alert, observant, 
and inventive: such were they in life. 

The life’s history of each of the four 














“Constable,” by Vincent Hill. 


consented to this arrangement, and at 
once set each man to work out his own 
design. He not only corrected the de- 
signs, but superintended very thoroughly 
the modelling process. The material and 
the position, of course, had their limita- 
tions. Portland stone, from its shelly 
nature, is perhaps not an ideal medium 
for statuary. ‘The elevation of the figures 


above the street level and their compre- 
hension within the limited spaces of Mr. 
Frith’s niches required a standard height 
of nearly eight feet, with due prominence 
of heads and shoulders. 


rhe chiselling, 














“@. F. Watts,” by R. Goulden. 


aspiring sculptors responsible for these 
figures is singularly alike. All began 
their art careers at local Schools of Art— 
Stevenson from Chester, Boyes from 
Southampton, Goulden from Dover, Hill 
from Cardiff, and all gained scholarships 
at the Royal College of Art. In England, 
alas ! these scholarships are good only for 
the brief space of five years; in France 
they run for ten. Each obtained, between 
1901 and 1906, a travelling studentship for 
three months—a preposterously inadequate 
term—worth a paltry £50. 

Goulden has exhibited at the Royal 
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Academy a statue, “ Study from Life,” a 
bronze bust of ‘ Neville Goodman,” and 
a statue, “ Phryne.” He has done some 
decorative panels in bronze for the 
exterior of Mr. Carnegie’s Institute of 
Physical Culture at Dunfermline. 
Stevenson exhibits in this year’s Aca- 
demy a portrait in relief of his mother. 
At the College his frieze “ Perseus and 
Andromeda” has been cast for preserva- 
tion, and his bust of Chancellor Espin is 
ready for the metal. He has just been 
elected to a ‘“Landseer Scholarship,” 
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pitron to bronze it. 
careers of these 
watched with 
Art. 

Mr. Oliver Wheatley,—whose “ Inigo 
Jones” and “Christopher: Wren” we re- 
produce on p. 522,—was a student under 
Professor Lantéri. He studied also in 
Paris, and produced “ Prometheus,” after- 
wards exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
“Awakening” (igor), ‘“ Askos and 
Kylikes” (1902), “‘Sons of Poseidon ” 
(1903), “The Human Task” and “ ‘The 


The subsequent 
young men will be 
interest in the World of 


























“Leighton,” by 8. Boyes. 


worth £40, by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy. 

Boyes has taken up a line all to himself. 
As Modelling Master at the Aberdeen 
School of Art he is gauging the sculptural 
limitations of granite. A sapient Board 
is encouraging him by the installation of 
pneumatic plant, whilst pupils are being 
drafted off to America to deal with the 
hard fire-rock over there. 

Hill has, in this year’s Exhibition at 
the Royal College, a plaster panel of 
“Homer,” which is patiently awaiting a 





“ Millais,” by J. A. Stevenson. 


Waggoner” (1905), with “ Pax,” in this 
years Academy, are’ among his most 
notable works. The figure panels over 
the Lombard Street Railway Station, and 
a group over the entrance to the new 
Library at Greenwich, are also proofs of 
his taste and skill. 

Mr. J. Wenlock Rollins—whose stately 
figure of “ William of Wykeham ” is among 
our illustrations — hails from Birmingham. 
He passed through the excellent schools 
of the City Guilds to the Royal Academy. 
His work may be seen at Croydon Town 
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Hall, in a series of statues at the General 
Hospital in Birmingham, a bronze statue 
of ‘Queen Victoria” at the Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast, and a bronze Fountain 
for the Horniman Museum. Among his 
busts are “Sir Clements Markham” and 
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allegorical figures; and Mr. Goscombe 
John has been allotted “ Edward VII.” 
and ‘fQueen Alexandra.” Mr. Drury has 


quite a number of subjects, as 1 have 
shown, and all of them, taken in connec- 
tion with his splendid groups at the new 
War Office, evidence a clever invention, 





% 











‘Inigo Jones,” by 0. Wheatley. 


“Tord Justice Rigby.” The beautiful 
bronze and marble altarpiece in Eton 
College Chapel, as a War Memorial, is 
his handiwork. 

The central block of the building. is, 
so far as the sculptural decoration is con- 
cerned, unfinished. Mr. Frampton has 


«cp 


in hand seauty ” and ‘Truth ”—two 





‘‘Christopher Wren,” by 0. Wheatley. 


singular purity and strength of form, and 
a masterly hand. 

Of the other sculptors, little can be said 
here. Their names and their achieve- 
ments are well known, albeit they crave 
and deserve a more whole-hearted patron- 
age by Government, public bodies, and 
connoisseurs in particular. 
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N the bedroom of Monsieur de 
Courcelles one received an im- 
pression of great simplicity, but 

of a simplicity rich in many harmonious 
elements. Religion and art, spirit and 
form, were here blended into a beautiful 
unity. 

An old Breton armoire stood against 
one wall, a large bookshelf against 
another. On the bookshelf was a small 
figure of ‘Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘ Christ,” on a 
bracket stood little busts of Dante, 
Savonarola, Shakespeare, Racine, and 
Moliére. ‘There were bright vases in 
dark corners, and quaintly carved chairs ; 
and on an easel facing the bed a portrait 
of M. de Courcelles’ wife, who had died 
six months after their. marriage. 

Those who have seen this room declare 
that its dignity, its harmony, its air of 
thought, of culture, and of piety, made 
them feel that they were in the ante-room 
of M. de Courcelles’ innermost mind, 
which was believed by those who knew 
him to be a very beautiful and rare mind. 
But there was one incongruous note—an 
object so crude and cheap and ugly, that 
one imagined the whole room’s protest- 
ing against it.’ Yet year after vear it 
remained there, in a conspicuous position 
near the bed. Indeed, there is no reason 
to suppose that it is not there now. This 
object was a figure of S. Antony holding 
the Blessed Child, It was about eighteen 
inches in height, and made of plaster, 
which was brightly painted. The dark 
brown robe of the saint was girded with a 
green cord; his eyes were brilliant blue, 
curiously outlined with black, his cheeks 
were rosy; in his right hand he held a 
tinsel lily, and his left hand, which was 
slightly malformed, clasped the Holy 
Child, who had no beauty whatsoever, 
but a very bright blue robe. Many 





people asked the history of the figure and 
the reason of its presence there. They 
suspected the saint of penitential origin. 
‘lo some M. de Courcelles replied briefly 
that he kept it “in memory of Colum- 
bine”; but to one or two he told the story. 

M. de Courcelles was intellectually a 
decadent. He loved dreams better than 
facts. He stood, as other Frenchmen 
stand, on the threshold of the infinite, 
waiting for a gleam, a sound from the 
untraversed vastness. He loved the 
shadows of things, the labyrinthine ways 
of dreams, the shades of emotion, the 
dim forests of fancy, the hints of sensa- 
tion. He wrote books and poems that 
were understood by other dreamers, but 
pronounced by the homely paterfamilias, 
the man of affairs, to be rot, or its equiva- 
lent in French, 

But once M. de Courcelles wrote a 
children’s play that was sufficiently defi- 
nite in form to be universally admired. 
‘The play was called La Folie de Jeannette, 
but it is now forgotten, except, of course, 
by the few. At its conclusion there was 
a harlequinade, for M. de Courcelles saw 
in this old mirthful pantomime something 
world-old yet world-young, something that 
speaks to men of the world’s springtime, 
of its childhood ; of men’s laughter and 
tears. It pleased his fancy to introduce 
this harlequinade, with its types of 
mankind, at the end of his play; and it 
pleased his fancy, likewise, to assign its 
different parts to children. Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, Columbine, were all little 
children. 

At the first there was some difficulty in 
finding a columbine suitable for the part ; 
but one day a friend of M. de Courcelles 
saw in a poor quarter of Paris a little 
child who was dancing to the music of a 
pipe. ‘Though the dancing of children 
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is always beautiful from the idea of youth 
it conveys, it is not always graceful; but 
this child displayed genius. Inquiries 
were made, and it was found that she 
lived with her aunt, the wife of a rag- 
picker. g hese people, who were respect- 
able but very poor, objected strongly to 
the idea of the child’s taking any part 
in the harlequinade. The stage had been 
the glory, the temptation, and the ruin of 
her beautiful, weak-willed mother, Jaque- 
line Mottoe, whose dancing had enchanted 
Paris a decade before this time, but 
whom Paris had forgotten when she died 
in poverty and shame, leaving her child, 
the little Marie, to her respectable, un- 
admired sister, the rag-picker’s wife. 

At last, however, their objections were 
overcome, and Marie took the part 
of Columbine, and reminded the world 
of the Jaqueline Mottoe whom they had 
forgotten. The play and the _harle- 
quinade were successful; they had a 
season of popularity. M. de Courcelles 
was pleased—so pleased, indeed, that he 
made a great self-sacrifice and invited all 
the children to a féte at his beautiful 
house. His sister, Madame Pélissier, and 
his housekeeper prepared the feast, and 
saw that the children had plenty to eat, 
and M. de Courcelles gave a pretty gift 
to each child and a new franc-piece. 
Although he had a grave and dreamy 
manner, he possessed that rare, inexplicable 
charm to which children are so sensitive. 
His little guests deserted Madame Pélissier 
and clung to M. de Courcelles. They 
showed no inclination for games, unless 
he played in them also; and at last, in 
desperation, he conducted a few of them 
to his beaatiful bedroom, that they might 
amuse themselves with a collection of 
clever mechanical toys which were stored 
away in the armoire, 

He was asked for minute explanations 
of every object in the room. His chest 
of drawers was rummaged, his cupboards 
explored. At that time there stood near 
the bed another S. Antony. It was of 
marble, excellently sculptured. The 
saint was represented as a boy; and the 
youthful, delicate face seemed, if you 
looked at it suddenly, to smile at the 
Holy Child, who was so tenderly held in 
the boy’s arms. It was the work of an 
Italian who had died in poverty in the 
Quartier Latin. Sut that morning an 
accident had occurred. A clumsy servant 
knocking over the pedestal, the figure had 
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been dashed against the leg of the bed- 
stead, breaking off the nose and the fingers 
of both hands, and entirely destroying the 
beauty of the work. 

M. de Courcelles looked at this regret- 
fully whilst the little Columbine clung to 
his hand. ‘‘ See,” said he, ‘how quickly 
the work of months, perhaps of a lifetime, 
may be spoilt. My servant has broken 
the dream of one who is now dead, and 
I have lost my dear S. Antony.” 

Warm fingers tightened on his. 
not Monsieur get another ?” 

“No, little one, I cannot get another 
S. Antony; and I shall miss him every 
morning and evening.” 

“It is a great damage, Monsieur.” 

“Tt is, dear child, but I must resign 
myself, unless the saints send me another 
like it.” 

* Perhaps they will, Monsieur.” 

The hours of M. de Courcelles’ self- 
sacrifice ticked themselves away. ‘The 
children went home and left him to his 
dreams and his warm self-satisfaction. 

It was two years after the performance 
of his play that he received a visit from 
a stranger, who was announced as the 
Abbé Cadic. M. de Courcelles was 
vexed by the interruption, but he rose 
with a courteous smile to receive his 
visitor. He saw a young priest with a 
sweet and placid face, dressed in the 
ordinary clerical dress, but more shabby 
and worn and shiny than M. de Courcelles 
had ever seen it. 

“T hope you will forgive me, Monsieur, 
for disturbing you thus,” the young man 
said presently, with a blush. 

“But certainly, M. ’Abbé. 
your service.” 

“To you remember, then, Monsieur, 
a little girl called Marie Mottoe? ” 

M. de Courcelles went to the cupboard 
of his memory, but found no Marie 
Motto. He shook his head. 

“She took the part of Columbine in 
your harlequinade of two years ago.” 

“Ah! Columbine. Yes, now I re- 
member the child—a dear little girl with a 
genius for dancing. I can see her again ; 
she had such an eager little pale face and 
such a lively mind that her thoughts 
seemed to be written in her eyes. How 
is she, then, Monsieur ? ” 

“She is dying, I fear—or rather I think 
I hope it, for she has an evil inheritance 
from her poor mother, and her life would 
be either too hard or too fatally easy.” 
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“Dying, Monsieur? You grieve me. 
What is the matter with her, poor 
child ?” 

“‘ Hip disease.” 

M. de Courcelles shuddered. ‘“‘ How 
ugly, how inexplicbale a thing is all 
disease! And she who.danced so well ! ” 

“Her aunt thinks it the judgment 
otf Heaven for the part she played in 
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inevitable, but I hope it may be quick. 
For the dear little one is quite prepared.” 

The Abbé Cadic bent to pat the 
poodle’s shaven back and—though this 
is not certain—to wink back his tears. 
For his monotonous, hard-working life 
knew one radiant passion, a_ singular 
devotion to children. He loved all his 
flock, even those sheep which were grey 


“One day a friend of M. de Courcelles saw in a poor quarter of Paris a little child who 
was dancing to the music of a pipe.” 


your harlequinade, and for her mother’s 
sins.” 

“Poor little one! How hard these 
respectable people can be! But how did 
she get it ?” 

** She fell and sprained her leg. It was 
not treated properly. She is a delicate 
child, and the disease began and _ has 
progressed very quickly. ‘The end is 


or black; but for the lambs he had a 
peculiar tenderness. He delighted to 
baptize them, to hear their confessions, 
to absolve their little childish offences, to 
see them receive their first Communion. 
He raised his head and looked at M. de 
Courcelles with wistful eyes. ‘‘ This little 
one has a great devotion for you, Mon- 
sieur. Children cherish these ardent 
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affections for those above them. The the anxiety that poverty and the con- 


flame burns very brightly even when it 
is fed only by a dim remembrance. She 
has spoken of you often ; it would please 
her very well if you sent her some 
message. She seems to have some little 
trouble on her mind—an anxiety, a rest- 
lessness which she does not explain ; 
perhaps you could dissolve it by some 
kind words, which I would repeat.” 

He rose and stood there fingering his 
hat, looking at M. de Courcelles anxiously. 
The other rose too. “If M. Abbe 
will conduct me, I will go and see the 
little Columbine.” 

They went together to a poor street, 
and up a flight of stairs to a small but 
clean garret, which was decorated by a 
cheap print of the Crucifixion and a 
bright figure of the Madonna. A geranium 
stood in the window-sill, and not far from 
it was the little bed where Columbine lay. 

She tried to rise, but the cumbrous 
irons in which her leg was fixed prevented 
her from doing so. She turned a radiant 
face towards the two men. 

M. de Courcelles kissed her. He 
stood by the bedside, holding her hand 
and talking to her tenderly and humour- 
ously, doing his utmost to cheer and 
amuse her, At last he turned to go, but 
a very bony little hand detained him. 

“The saints have not sent Monsieur 
another S. Antony?” she asked, with 
evident anxiety. 

“But no, dear child, not as yet.” 

** Perhaps they may some day.” 

“ Perhaps, dearie. Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, Monsieur.” 

The priest conducted M. de Courcelles 
to the door, and gripped his thin white 
hand so hard that the red marks did not 
fade from it for a minute or so. ‘Then 
he ran up the stairs with quite unclerical 
speed. 

As he entered the room Marie evidently 
concealed. something from him under her 
pillows. ‘The Abbé Cadic was grieved, 
but he said nothing. 

“ Now, little one, are you not happy ?” 
he asked. ‘“ You have seen your dear 
friend, and he is going to send you grapes 
and wine and toys and pretty books.” 
He held up his hands with a gesture that 
expressed a plenitude of good things. 

“T am well content, Father,” said the 
little girl, ‘There was a shade of evasion 


in her voice, and her face as she turned 
it towards the window was marked with 


sideration of money write on the faces of 
the poor, even cn their children, 

In the weeks that followed Marie grew 
worse ; she had times of great suffering, and 
the sight of her worn little face saddened 
the heart of her friend the Abbé more 
than her death could have done. 

A time came when she seemed so near 
death that he administered the last Sacra- 
ments. But she rallied for a little, and 
the pain seemed to cease. But still her 
troubled little soul looked out piteously 
through her eyes, as though seeking 
dumbly something for which she would 
not ask. One day the Abbé was with her, 
and her sadness so grieved him that he 
determined to find out the cause. Marie 
always set aside some of M. de Courcelles’ 
grapes for her friend. And these he 
accepted, to please her. He ate the 
grapes, then spoke, one big hand laid 
upon her little one. ‘Dear child,” he 
said, “ you are sad, and I would have you 
go into our dear Lord’s presence with a 
smile. Is there then nothing that I can 
do for you? Your conscience is clear, 
but something troubles you still: tell it, 
then, to your old friend, and see whether 
he cannot help you.” 


Marie raised her head and _ looked 
at him with intense eagerness. ‘Oh, 


Father,” she said, ‘would you, could 
you give me a franc ?” 

‘The Abbé Cadic started. This thought 
of money coming from a dying child 
shocked him. It seemed to him like 
a dark cloud obscuring the innocent 
child’s soul. He fumbled in his pockets 
and produced a france. 

‘** Here is the franc, Marie.” 

Her thin, hot fingers seized it; then 
putting it beside her she began to feel 
in the mattress for something which was 
hidden there. ‘To the priest’s surprise, 
she presently produced a little hoard of 
money. 

‘*Count it, Father,” she cried. 

He counted the coins solemnly. 
francs and twenty-five centimes.” 

She turned a radiant face towards him, 
and clasped his hands with Loth hers. 
“ Dear Father,” she said, speaking almost 
incoherently in her haste, “go thou to 
Papa Lepage at the corner of the Rue 
d’Alsace; you will see there a beautiful 
S. Antony; he is but six and a half 
francs, and Papa Lepage promised. that 
] should have him for six, for I have 
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waited to buy him for two years, and I 
thought I should never get the money, for 
once when I got it I gave a franc to Mére 
Coquelin because she had no food, and 
once I lost fifty centimes through a hole 
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pure-souled, kindly young man, but he 
was struck by the ugliness of the plaster 
S. Antony at his first glance, ‘There it 
stood, in the sordid little shop, waiting 
for its child admirer to ransom it. An 

















“So Columbine, with a great content in her heart, fell asleep.” 


in my pocket. Go there, Father, quickly, 
lest the Pére Lepage should have sold 
it.” 

The Abbé hurried away to Papa 
Lepage’s. He had no artistic sense, this 


innocent but deeply-rooted love of bar- 
gaining made the priest haggle for some 
time over the price of the figure; and he 
was crowned with triumph when he came 
out of the shop with the bulky possession 
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and a franc to the good. He returned 
to the child’s garret and laid the parcel 
on the bed, then undid the string, because 
she was too weak to do so. 

She gave a little cry of joy. “Ah! 
heavens, how beautiful it is, this S. Antony! 
And when will Monsieur come and see it? 
I hope well that I shall live to see his 
pleasure.” 

“T shall fetch him now,” said the 
Abbé ; and away he went, striding through 
the rain, and praying as he went. I do 
not think he knew that in his innermost 
heart he was jealous of Marie’s love. for 
M. de Courcelles. He wondered why 
this grave dreamer should win so easily 
what he himself persistently courted. 
But that is a riddle as old as mankind 
and as fresh as the morning dew. When 
he reached the big house he rang the 
bell and stood there, dripping with rain 
and panting. ‘The servant, a supercilious 
varlet and an avowed priest hater, told 
him that M. de Courcelles was engaged. 
The Abbé urged the importance of his 
message. ‘The servant replied that his 
master was engaged with M. Saint-Simon, 
at that time the greatest philosopher in 
France. The Abbé grew angry. ‘“ M. 


Saint-Simon can wait, but Death can’t,” 
he said, and pushed his way into the 


hall. 

The man showed him into the presence 
of M. de Courcelles and his famous guest, 
and for a moment the priest felt an over- 
whelming shyness. He was of another 
world, and his world was rainy and bleak 
and poverty-stricken, whilst theirs was 
warm and cultured and smooth. He 
bowed awkwardly. ‘There was appeal in 
his eyes. 

“Tt is your little Columbine,” he blurted 
out; “she is dying, Monsieur: can you 
not come with me ?” 

M. de Courcelles looked from one man 
to the other; perhaps he was noting the 
contrast. Then he turned to M. Saint- 
Simon. ‘ You will excuse me,” he said, 
and fol'owed the priest out into the rain. 
They walked so quickly that the older 
man could scarcely find breath to speak ; 
but his younger companion related to 
him the story of the sadness of Columbine, 
of her secret, and of the purchase of the 
figure. 

‘It is very ugly,” he said. 
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“M. Abbé, I am not blind; I shall 
not fail to see its beauty.” 

As they went into the garret, Marie’s 
aunt and cousin withdrew to the door, 
The child appeared almost unconscious, 
and she did not recognise M. de Cour- 
celles until he bent over her and raised 
her in his arms. Then she opened her 
eyes and looked at him with rapture. 
“Monsieur, the saints have sent you 
another S. Antony—oh, but so beautiful ! 
They have coloured him whilst they kept 
you waiting. See.” 

The priest handed him the figure. ‘‘ Dear 
child,” said M. de Courcelles, “I have 
never had a present I valued so much. 
I shall put it in the place of the old one, 
and look at it morning and night, and 
remember the little Columbine, and 9 
His voice broke suddenly. He knelt 
beside the bed holding one wasted little 
hand; and the priest—jealously, one 
must admit—held the other whilst he 
knelt in prayer. 

So Columbine, with a great content in 
her heart, fell asleep ; and looking at her, 
they saw that she was dead. 

The Abbé and M. de Courcelles went 
downstairs, They were both weeping, 
and they did not try to conceal it. The 
Abbé wiped his eyes with a magenta- 
coloured handkerchief. ‘Then he fumbled 
in his pockets for string. 

“T will fasten him up for you,” he 
said huskily, and he took the figure from 
M. de Courcelles, ‘It was kind of you, 
Monsieur, to accept him, for he is an 
ugly fellow, and his cheeks are too rosy 
for a saint.” 

M. de Courcelles leant against the 
door. “ He is an ugly fellow, M. l’Abbé, 
as you say,” he answered ; ‘‘ but he speaks 
to me of that which is most beautiful in 
the world—of the humanity of Christ, 
of child love and child innocence. He 
speaks to me of that which is real. 
He calls me out of dreamland to see 
what is lovely, and yet tangible, and 
common as the daisies in the grass. I 
have sought the light through dim and 
phantasmal places, I have looked for it 
with aching eyes ; and now a little child 
and an ugly plaster figure have shown it 
to me. I shall not forget.” 

That is why the ugly S. Antony stands 
beside M, de Courcelles’ bed. 








